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ABSTRACT 
PRACTICAL USE OF CREATIVE PRAISE WITH 
EMPHASIS USING THREE OF THE SENSES 


IN THE WORSHIP EXPERIENCE 


by 


John Fletcher Andrews 


United Theological Seminary, 2001 


Mentor 


Clinton McNair, Ph.D. 
Lawrence Wilkes, Ph.D. 


The context is two western North Carolina rural United Methodist Churches. 
This project is a study of the effects of the sense of smell, touch, and taste in 
worship. One congregation was used as a control group and one as a test 
sroup. The writer carefully points out effects of senses in memory and 
feeling. The results show that persons need to activate those senses to give 
lasting memories and feelings about positive worship experiences, for 
example memory of a sermon. The writer explores the historic and biblical 


relationship of these modes of worship through the history of the church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Communication, and especially that which is involved in the worship 
experience, has become standardized in most churches. The plain fact is that 
most services in most churches do very similar things. Church services in one 
church in a denomination look surprisingly and comfortably the same as in 
the other churches. Visitors to the congregations are comfortable because 
they know that service will be familiar and predictably constructed so that 
they will feel at their home. This has been considered a valuable commodity, 
not unlike the reason we go to Burger King and order a Whopper. It is going 
to taste the same as the one back home. 

This similarity was considered acceptable behavior for most churches 
until the last decade. Then the advent of the cathode ray tube, which 
arguably is the single most important invention of the millennium, has had a 
trickle down effect and made us all look differently at communication within 
the church. The church finally accepted the projected screen medium as an 
acceptable tool for worship. Some might consider the advent of this 
technology as an evil, but our dependence upon it for our daily information 
erows, as does the amount of time we spend around the television at home. 


For the most part, the church has behind institutions of education and 


business in utilizing this style of presentation, especially in the main worship 
experience. 

Many so-called post-modernists have adopted the communication style 
of the cathode ray as their primary method of sending and receiving 
information, including looking to these sources to meet their spiritual needs. 
This method often irritates older worshippers, who prefer more traditional 
styles of worship. Smaller churches, though by far the majority in number, 
struggle today to be relevant, and even the finest ministers are haunted by 
the question, “Is this sermon interesting?” Often today, preacher training 
events turn into conventions of the latest in audio/video technologies. Yet, to 
be both relevant and state-of-the-art requires large amounts to be spent out 
of already strained budgets. 

The author visited the Boone, North Carolina, First United Methodist 
Church, which recently built a six million dollar structure and relocated its 
congregation to a very ultra modern facility. The church is located in a small 
mountain town with a mid-size university population of some 20,000 young 
students. The church did not hesitate to spend well over $100,000 for the 
latest audio/video equipment. As a result the contemporary early service is 
now the larger of the two main worship services. It is also the service which 
produces the largest income for the church. 

There is no doubt that large churches, such as the Crystal Cathedral 
in California, the Ginghamsburg Church in Ohio, and the Joy Community in 


Arizona, all have some of the best equipment available. The money spent 


boggles the imagination, but it obviously works. Attendance at all three of 
these mega-churches is large and growing. A casual observer at these 
churches will also notice that the congregation is far younger than those who 
attend smaller community churches. 

This points out a common problem facing pastors in those smaller 
churches—the so-called graying of their congregations. This problem is 
addressed by Robert Webber in his work on Blended Worship: 


Two matters keep emerging and they come from what one may 
think to be the opposite ends of the kingdom. The one is interest 
in historic worship. The other is interest in contemporary 
worship. These are extremes but they are there. Those who are 
interested in historic worship are not necessarily ready to 
become liturgical. What they are interested in is the rich 
tradition, the heritage, the beauty, the order, the content, and 
substance of prayer book worship. Those who are interested in 
contemporary worship are not necessarily ready to join a praise- 
centered church or adopt all of their practices. What grabs their 
attention is the freedom, the spontaneity, the joy, warmth, and 
sense of community experienced in contemporary worship ... | 
see a convergence of worship traditions taking place! 


The problem of relevancy and joyful celebration is more than just a 
process of blending. There is also the desire for the service of worship to 
facilitate a deeper experience of God. So, while there are several institutions 
which do a great job of contemporary worship and there are also those who 
successfully appeal to the older citizens who seek the traditional, there is still 


something missing. 


1 Robert E. Webber, Blended Worship, Achieving Substance and Relevance in 
Worship., (Hendrickson Publisher, Peabody, Massachusetts, 1996), vul-vin. 


The common thread running through both the contemporary and the 
traditional is the use of only two of the worshipper’s senses—sight and 
hearing. Though the presentation may be glamorous and dynamic, the 
listener often feels empty. Perhaps the dynamics of the individual come into 
play here. Perhaps this experience is similar to a movie providing an escape 
for a few minutes but, when it is over, we must face the reality of the weight 
of the world. 

James Howell, pastor of Davidson United Methodist Church in North 
Carolina struggles with this problem in his congregation: 

You try to voice a prophetic word to rally the troops to eradicate 

racism, but you turn and see the man whose wife was just 

diagnosed with ovarian cancer. You reach for words to comfort 

the afflicted, but then you spot the drowsily comfortable, who 

need to be afflicted with some kind of homiletical shock 

treatment. You urge the ungrateful to give thanks and sense the 

goodness of God, but your eyes falls on the woman you know has 

a hard time thinking of a decent reason to get out of bed in the 


morning. You notice a man leaning forward, intrigued, but the 
guy behind him is checking his watch.? 


The small church pastor has a better chance to respond to these 
problems, since there are fewer persons in the congregation to know. In the 
same way, if a pastor has been in the pulpit of a larger congregation for a 
longer period of time, the chances of effective response during the sermon are 


similar. 


2 James C. Howell, “Is This Sermon Interesting?”, Circuit Rider, September-October 
2001, 21. 


There are also the thoughts in the pastor’s mind during the sermon 
that sometimes interfere with a focused presentation. When the pastor had a 
difficult week, with more than a normal load of responsibilities, he may have 
had to steal time from sermon preparation. The people in attendance can also 
interfere with the ministers focus. For example, if a woman who has lost her 
husband during the week attends the service with her son who has an 
addiction problem, the pastor’s mind may stray as the oxymoron of their 
attendance hits him. 

Remarkably, Jesus ministered without the glitz and glitter we feel is 
so necessary for contemporary ministry. He communicated the Gospel in the 
open field, while riding in a boat, or when visiting friends for dinner. He 
feasted with tax collectors and adulterers. He was not concerned with the 
liturgical colors being correctly displayed on the front of the pulpit, nor was 
He interested in repeating some ageless creed. 

What made his service so different, so historical, and traditional? 
What made these services so contemporary? Why did 5,000 men, in addition 
to women and children, come to see Him? “What prevents the church from 
being an also-ran organization and gathering place in then lives of its 
members?? 

The cross-generational problem is not the only one that weighs upon 


today’s pastor. The simple desire to grow is also essential. Evangelism is 


3 Gary V. Simpson, “To Calvary or Not to Calvary,” Circuit Rider, 
September/October 2001, 20. 


more than simply soul-winning. The essence of evangelism is that, when 
people come to the worship experience, they are fed. The primary essence of 
worship is to be in the presence of God. To do that while only using the two 
primary senses of sight and hearing not only limits the power of the pastor to 
preach, but ignores much that creates the power behind being in the 
presence of God 

If God requires us, “to love Him with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all of your mind, and all your strength*”’ then we are cheating 
God when we worship Him if we only use 40% of our senses. Is there 
something we are missing when we ignore those other senses? When do we 
really begin to worship? Is there some form we can use which will involve all 
of our strength? Do we really believe that these two senses—sight and 
hearing—are the most, if not the only, important senses? And if they are the 
most important senses, what about those with these two senses missing or 
impaired? 

The pastor who travels and experiences the world with all of his senses 
is blessed. While visiting the Holy Land during the second millennium, the 
author learned that the simple act of visiting the area was considered the 
Fifth Gospel, the Gospel of Experience. From touching the indentions of the 
footprints where Jesus ascended into heaven, to eating locusts and dates, to 


smelling the salty air of the Dead Sea, all have added to the total experience 


4 Mark 12:30, NIV 


of proclamation of the gospel in the 21** Century. All of this material added to 
the scope and depth to this development of this doctoral project. Walking 
where Jesus walked was probably the most profound fundamental element 
which gave birth to this project. 

Growing out of these experiences, this project seeks to use all of the 
senses, with emphasis on touch, taste, and smell because these are the senses 
traditionally used least in worship. The incorporation of these senses creates 
memorable, unique, and holistic worship which can be adapted for any 
church situation. 

Chapter One examines the context of the project with a look at the 
churches that participated in the project. This material explains the 
historical and relational history of the context churches. When the context is 
better understood, the design and execution of the project can be better 
srasped. In addition, this knowledge of the project context provides 
information that can be helpful for anyone wanting to replicate the project in 
their own church context. 

Chapter Two sets forth the life journey followed by the researcher and 
explores the passion of the researcher to make better and multiple uses of the 
senses in the worship experience. This chapter also sets forth the synergy 
where the context and personal experience meet which resulted in this 


particular project. 


Chapter Three presents a spiritual and historical perspective of the 
senses which leads the reader into an examination of the creative use of the 
senses in the worship experience. 

Chapter Four looks at the four-week experience in detail. The 
adaptation of using the same worship service with and without the sensual 
experiences is contrasted even before the experiences were finished. The 
experiences show that the modality choice and the problems associated with 
data collection affirmed the expected results. 

Chapter Five contains the writer’s reflection on the field experience. 
The data summary is examined. Summation and conclusions are presented 


with suggestions which might have been tried differently. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


There is unique and remarkable history at Jonesville United 
Methodist Church. It started at least 215 years ago, but there is no 
description of some of the towns and no entries for the five days in Asbury’s 
diary for the one time he passed this way. There is a mention in his diary of 
the Allen’s community and, though there is some disagreement, there is 


enough evidence that he went there as early as 1785. 


Beginning of the Jonesville Church 


In February 1785, Superintendent Francis Asbury, who was 
accustomed to robes, did not wear one when he came to Allen’s, now 
Jonesville. A few days earlier at Colonel Joseph Herndon’s mansion on the 
Yadkin river in Wilkes County, Asbury took off his vestments and put them 
away after a confrontation with a Rev. Jesse Lee who thought his attire too 
formal. Rev. Lee cited this event in his diary. Lee drove a military wagon in 
North Carolina during the American Revolution and was by then a well- 
known preacher. He joined Asbury at Colonel Herndon’s, and the 


Superintendent’s party also included the Rev. Woolman Hickson and the 
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Rev. Henry Willis. Years later, Lee wrote the first history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and served as chaplain of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. ! 

Surprisingly, Asbury was as interested in the establishment of schools, 
called “academies,” as he was in establishing churches. He wanted one 
academy in every district. These were as basic to Asbury’s plan of 
development as the establishment of churches, and the importance of some 
formal education in the westward movement of the settlers of this country 
became his, and thus the Methodist Church’s, passion. The Jonesville 
Academy existed until 1915, when it was torn down. The Rev. Brantley York 
was called to Jonesville from 1846 to 1848, after he had started the Union 
Institute Trinity School, later Trinity College. Trinity College then became 
Duke University, when its benefactor Angier B. Duke moved it from 
Randolph County to Durham 

The Jonesville town name was adopted in honor of Hardy Jones, who 
was the founder of the Jonesville Academy. In 1962, soon after the present 
church sanctuary was built, Jones’ remains were interred in the front yard of 
the church. It is the only church the writer knows of where there is a man so 
honored. A doctoral paper, “Cokesbury School, The First Methodist School in 
North Carolina,” was published in the 1980's by the Rev. Fred Jordon. This 


thesis chronicled the complete story of this school and its earliest beginnings. 


1Charles Mathis, Bicentennial Moment Four, November 7, 1993, unpublished book 
manuscript. 
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The Bishop Asbury monument was dedicated during at the 
bicentennial celebration in 1994, the first such monument built to him in 
North Carolina. It too sits on the front lawn of the Jonesville United 
Methodist Church, next to the grave of Hardy Jones. 

Jonesville has a long and rich historical legacy, yet the church has 
been troubled with political and economic problems. There seems to be a long 
history of conflict regarding social issues and of power struggles. In recent 
years, the church has had a series of short-term pastorates. This problem 
seems to go beyond simple personality issues. It reflects a struggle within the 
denomination with some heavy Baptist influences. 

Asbury himself struggled with these influences in his 1785 visit. He 
relates that the Petty Meetinghouse (now Flat Rock Baptist Church) had 
been in existence for eight years and its influence was widespread. Some of 
the folk making the decision to become Methodist were convinced that they 
should do it Baptist style. Asbury “plunged” four adults at Morgan Bryan’s 
place, then carefully explained in his journal that it was at their request, the 
four having been “persuaded” that plunging was the “proper mode’ of 
baptism. Morgan Bryan, whose granddaughter, Rebecca, married Daniel 
Boone, was the first settler in what had become Yadkin County, but was 
living on his property in Rowan County. The day was Tuesday, February 8, 


and the weather had been “cold and uncomfortable.” 


2 Tbid., Bicentennial Note six. 
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Although there are some remarkable milestones in the Jonesville 
tradition, the church’s history is not a chronicle of progress and growth. It 
became a station church and lived through several decades as one. Then, in 
the Seventies, it moved into an unhappy marriage with a church from the 
Methodist Protestant tradition. What has happened is a struggle between the 


two for dominance, identity and power. 


Jonesville Economic Environment 


The history of the area is a useful key to understanding the Jonesville 
church. Allen’s was established on the banks of the Yadkin River, a 
navigable river for most of the eighteenth through twentieth centuries. One 
business floated logs down the Yadkin River to Winston. It was established 
as a commercial area for the rich agricultural environment, and the moderate 
climate. Crops and livestock were essential for its livelihood. The 
accompanying business became a real part of the town because of the help 
they could provide for the farming community. The largest crops were cotton 
and tobacco, and the animals raised were predominantly sheep and cattle. 
Farmers on the southern side of the Yadkin River were skeptical of the 
railroad and the damage it could do to their animals, so the railroad was 
built across the river. The community of Elkin developed as a sort of sister 
city, but the railroad made it a much better choice for locating businesses. 


Thus, the larger, more modern businesses started on the northern part of the 
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river. One large firm, Chatham Manufacturing, is one of the largest 
producers in the textile industry to this day. 

The textile industry was king for almost 100 years. Even today, it 1s 
the largest employer in Yadkin County, with large companies including 
Unify, a yarn maker, Hanes, a maker of hosiery, and Chatham (now CMI), 
which has a plant in Boonville. Chatham still makes upholstery fabrics and 
blankets. Even though most of the company’s products involve the use of 
synthetics, there are still cotton and woolen items which make up a large 
part of production. Technology has increased to the degree that the 
production of goods is at an all-time high, yet the labor part of the economic 
equation is diminishing, so production per employee has dramatically 
increased. 

During the writer’s tenure at Jonesville, four medium-sized textile 
manufacturers have moved their operations overseas. The handwriting is on 
the wall. The future of this area is neither in tobacco nor in textiles. About 
one-third of the congregation is involved in one or the other of these 
industries. But now there is a marked difference in the earnings of the 
congregation as they move into government, teaching, and the service 
industries. There is a modest amount of wealth in the congregation. At least 
seven families have assets that exceed $1 million. These are generally self- 
made millionaires who have made wise investments in the stock market and 


land. 
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Political Environment 


The town sits on the river in an area known as Tri-County. This 
county (Yadkin) is basically rural and heavily Republican. This has brought 
about a disproportionate flow of money into the county. Roads have suffered 
in the past. Only recently have two highway extensions through the county 
been upgraded to four lanes. Though the two-party system has gained 
tremendously in the state, there is still a predominantly Democratic control 
in county politics, except in Yadkin County, which has been Republican 
almost since the Civil War. 

Surrey County just across the river is just the opposite. The Democrats 
are in full control and there is a more liberal political system. Alcohol flows 
freely in Surrey and just recently (November 1999) Jonesville voted by 
almost a 60-40% vote not to sell alcohol in any form. 

The other part of the Tri-County equation is Wilkes County, which is 
also largely Republican. The liquor issue was settled there long ago when the 
county gained a reputation for its traffic in “white liquor,” which flourished 
during the time of illegal alcohol in Prohibition era. Wilkes was the 
moonshine capital of the world. The Jonesville sister church, Maple Springs, 
is located in Wilkes County, only five miles away, with a passage into Surrey 


County through Elkin a necessity. 
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Religious and Spiritual Environment 


Though the Jonesville church was the first to set up either a church or 
a school in the area, the academy remained one of the largest area schools for 
almost 150 years. In 1850, Jonesville was one of the most prominent towns 
west of Raleigh. The conservative political and theological views lend 
themselves to the Southern Baptist point of view, and the churches that have 
embraced those views have grown tremendously. There are twelve Southern 
Baptist Churches, with a combined membership of over 9,000, while the five 
United Methodist Churches in the same area have less than 1,500. Many of 
these churches are becoming more independent and less connectional. There 
is camaraderie among the pastors, but there is clear delineation among the 
people. 

One of the troubles with undertaking a doctorate of ministry project in 
this setting is the lack of understanding among the people about the 
responsibilities they have in contributing to the practical side of the program. 
Though the writer has been fully supported by the pastor-parish relations 
committee, the fact remains that any time spent in doing extracurricular 
work which takes away time from the church is always suspect. The 
Jonesville church seemed much more supportive, thus the decision to 
concentrate on one church. There is also a possibility that the church will be 


a station church very soon. 
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Even though the potential of growth in Jonesville is limited by the job 
situation, there is a beauty and greatness of spirit among the people that 
lends itself to the unhurried, traditional Southern gentleness of the area. It 
is certainly a great place to live, with ideal climate for people who love the 
four seasons. It has good roads, with Winston-Salem and Charlotte both less 
than an hour’s drive for those who appreciate the suburban life. The 
conservatism of ideas makes it a very good place for raising families, and this 
church is blessed with young couples and children, unusual for a rural 
church setting. The Jonesville church has not grown in numbers for nearly 
50 years. There is a new census, which might help since, if there has been a 
decrease of only 39 in the past ten years, then the church may be eligible for 
assistance from Duke Endowment’s aid to town and country churches. 

Spiritually, there are a variety of ideas about ministry in the area 
which seem incongruous. There is a definite bias against women preachers 
and a measurable racial prejudice, especially against racially mixed couples. 
Though Jonesville has a racially mixed couple in the church, there was a 
problem with their taking a leadership role, especially in the role of youth 
counselors. Since the writer grew up with this ever-present prejudice in the 
South, he understands it and has pointed out to the people that their 
prejudices are not in harmony with the Scriptures. Understanding prejudices 
and tolerance with people of God is not a talent, but is a learned experience. 
Prejudice is not an easy subject to deal with in the rural South, but it helps if 


pastors are able to deal with it without turning people off. 
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However, there are also some factors in this context that show definite 
potential, such as the abundance of children, a real commitment to the 
church, and the importance of the church in their lives. There is a real 
commitment of time to the church, and often an individual will think of an 
idea and carry it out to fruition. The element of surprise is also evident. One 
person recently gave a stained glass window that is one of the most beautiful 
the writer has experienced. It is an exquisite piece of art and emphasizes the 
church’s commitment to its youth. The gift was from one of the senior citizens 
whose family members have been strong supporters for many years. 

The freedom that the writer has experienced in the pulpit is pure 
Methodism, with very little criticism of delivery or content. With the use of 
the Lectionary for texts, the congregation has been appreciative of the 
preparation and skills. Working at discipline in sermon preparation and 
reading has raised these standards and people have responded well. There 
has also been an amazing level of cooperation in using new worship 
opportunities and styles. Most of the continuing application of new ideas has 
been very well appreciated and successfully repeated. Not all styles appeal to 
all persons, but the freedom of ideas remains and, within the Jonesville 
context, there is true United Methodist freedom of worship style. 

The writer has been serving a two-point work area called a circuit, 
beginning in October 1997 after both churches had written a total of 100 
letters to the bishop during the previous year. There had also been a change 


of ministers in 1995 and 1996. The writer came from a special appointment 
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(Army Chaplaincy), and both churches were struggling financially. Jonesville 
had passed motions to reduce the single figure apportionments as a message 
to the conference. Attendance was down to about 35 to 40 per church. The 
writer’s early resolution that apportionments must be paid, changes must be 
made, and “we are going to survive” was not universally popular. The Maple 
Springs church lost 9 persons who were strong members. Three from the 
other congregation made the same move, all predicting dire consequences for 
the Jonesville-Maple Springs charge. The energy invested in proving this 
group wrong sustained the others through the year. Now the church is 
struggling people-wise, yet financially they are doing well. Jonesville is doing 


extremely well and may decide to become a station church in a year or two. 


CHAPTER TWO 


SPIRITUAL JOURNEY TO WHOLENESS IN WORSHIP 


The spiritual formation began when the author was a small boy. 
Raised in a parsonage by great parents who loved Christ, he was always 
aware of who Christ was, but he was not very communicative with Him until 
his teen years. He was always impressed with the Creator God and logically 
used that as a central theme in his systematic theology. Through his parents, 
he acquired a love of travel and learning by experience—learning about how 
things work, rather than rote memorization. He never worried about grades, 
but he rarely made the dean’s list. 

The writer was and is a people person and has few enemies. He likes 
to change and create, and is not afraid to use his skills to challenge the 
status quo, especially if he feels that there is a chance to present a more 
effective ministry. He is not a regimented person, and reads vociferously. He 
has written two unpublished books and won the Valley Forge Freedom 
Foundation writing award. 

As a chaplain in the U. S. Army, he recruited 500 pastors to be 


Chaplains. During that time he preached in 17 different seminaries. This 
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position was one in which he learned a variety of worship styles and enjoyed 
communicating ecumenically. 

He has been especially interested in Jan Karon’s Mitford series. The 
Father Tim character is a reflection of himself. Even his first congregation 
frequently compared him to the Father Cavanaugh character. 

The author studies and meditates an average 20 hours per week for 
sermon preparation. He considers it approximately one-third of his work 
week and usually has a complete manuscript by Thursday afternoon. His 
reading is constant, reading a newspaper a day and a book a week. Reading 
the Bible or a commentary takes about an hour a day, usually early in the 
morning. He also tries to visit ten families each week, plus hospitals. 

The author believes strongly in a ministry of presence. He is an avid 
photographer and rose gardener. The photography gives him avenues of 
expressions of ministry and small mementos to present to members of the 
congregation. He has been especially interested in the healing ministry and 
has conducted healing services. The congregation has tentatively received 
these, though some have been enthusiastic. He has always experimented 
with creative worship services, which are popular, especially with the 
younger members. This type of service attracts the young and also 
encourages the parents to attend. 

The formative years of his life were part of what he considers to be a 
tremendously cohesive environment with freedom of expression of his faith. 


Neither his father, a pastor, nor his mother had dogmatic views, and their 
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acceptance of his spirits of expression spurred creative ways of seeking his 
own relationship with God. He was vice president of the Western North 
Carolina Conference United Methodist Youth (UMY), from which he retains 
several high moments of meaningful memories. During this time, he 
experienced a calling, which was rather dramatic and deeply felt. He resisted 
this calling for several years, but found tremendous relief when he finally 


made the decision to answer His call. 
Essential Beliefs 


Essential for his calling is a solid belief in the ability of all Christians 
to experience deeper relationships or the Wesleyan belief that all must grow 
toward perfection. How one person grows may be entirely different from 
other individuals. When the tendency to judge has lessened, faith is always 
changing. There are some basic principles that have never changed, such as 
the ever-present transcendent God. 

His belief that everyone must work out a systematic theology with God 
and by sharing or witnessing but not demanding that people change. 
Planting seeds or awakening the ontological God is a foundation of his 
framework. We learn from each other, but we also learn by reading, 
meditating and reflecting. The essential principles have probably changed 
little, but the roads to get there have and are being explored. He rarely looks 
back, but when he does, he is surprised about how far he has grown. He is 


very optimistic about the future, and feels that God constantly blesses. 
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Ministry in the world in which we live has been quite fascinating. His 
job as a Chaplain in the U. S. Army included tours of recruiting. He recruited 
a Muslim and a Hindu and also saw the Metropolitan Church and the 
Wiccan become approved denominations for the Department of Defense. The 
religious needs of soldiers have dramatically changed and so must the 
Chaplain Corps. This has not been a welcome change by most fellow 
chaplains, especially those of the Southern Baptist variety, who are 
extremely intolerant, many refusing to wear the new Chaplain Insignia, 
which has had the cross and tablets removed. 

Sadly, the Chaplain Corps has measured the needs of the soldiers 
through their own personal or historical filters. For instance, there are more 
Muslims in the Army than Jews. Yet there are only two Muslim chaplains 
compared to 40+ Jewish Chaplains. The Jews are rarely seen in the enlisted 
ranks and the Muslims are almost entirely there. But it is the officers who 


make the policy decisions. 


Theology of Ministry 


The writer’s theology of ministry is that there is much more that joins 
us than divides us. He believes we should encourage dialogue on what can be 
agreed upon and show pastoral concern for those who do not have any faith 
to any God. Of course, this in no way minimizes his belief that through 


Christ there is an omnipresent God, and His Presence comforts. 
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The writer also believes that no problem on earth will ever be fully 
solved with a political answer. The more people live their faith, the more 
each will be a part of the solutions to the world's situations. He also believes 
that we all get upset too easily. There are many problems that are more 
important than the color of the paint of the bathrooms. In these and other 
stressful situations, Christians should model peace. 

This style of ministry is one in which the congregation likes intelligent 
and simple stream of consciousness delivery of the sermon. They seem to 
appreciate that the pastor is an activist in the community and is present for 
the major trying times in their lives. He does a lot of praying, and feels 
comfortable with their theologies, often learning from them. The author 
believes that his theology coincides with his present ministry. 

The writer also ministers by encouraging people (and there are many 
talented folks in his congregation) who just need a little helpfulness to 
achieve. He also has a constant interest in the children, enjoying playing 
with them and to encouraging them in their faith. He sometimes 1s frustrated 
with those who would put stumbling blocks in front of them. Most children 
need examples of Christian behavior in word and deed. This should be a 
caring adult's top priority. 

The writer has had successes and failures. One of his churches 
received a Church of Excellence award for the past year. The other struggles 
with attendance and apathy. Every success for him has been the result of 


leading from the center. But he understands his people. He struggles with 
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many of the same problems they do. His personal failures are troublesome to 
the ministry. But through divorcing, he has a tremendous empathy for 
couples who go through this process. He has learned when to be there and 
when not to interfere. He certainly understands the ramifications of adultery 
and has learned that the truth may never be divulged. Forgiveness has 
turned into a new process for him and so has putting the past behind you. He 
also finds himself in a discovery process with much still to learn. 

The writer became interested in the Doctor of Ministry program simply 
to become a better preacher. He missed the preaching while in a special 
appointment and administration. He feels that he has adequate 
administrative skills, but that he enjoys sermon preparation, delivery and in 
interpretation. He also has a desire to be the best in what he is doing. He 


wants to bloom where planted. 


The Synergy of Theology and Context 


The problems of a congregation in turmoil, which had three ministers 
in the three years preceding the author’s appointment, presented a major 
challenge for the application of a doctoral project. In fact, the simple choice of 
a project objective was not an easy task. 

When the author arrived at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio for the first Doctoral Intensive of August 1999, he had absolutely no 
idea what he might do for his project. During the year previously, the 


Lectionary used a text from the 34 Psalm. The famous line from that Psalm 
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is the eighth verse, which reads “Taste and see that the Lord He is good.” 
Due to the extensive travels of the pastor, he chose to preach on the way God 
Blesses All of the Senses in America. This sermon was extremely popular and, 
due to the fact that most people in the two churches he served had never 
traveled beyond the state, this sermon became a theme for several 
opportunities even beyond the pulpit, such as three presentations to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

During a colloquy session at the Crystal Cathedral, one of the 
assignments was to preach the same sermon to three different groups: the 
context, a civic group, and a group of seekers. It was evident to one of the 
fellow students that this topic had passion and fit into the parameters of the 
Doctor of Ministry program. 

Another factor in the choice of this program was the Holy Land trip 
given to the pastor by the congregation of the Jonesville United Methodist 
Church. This particular trip was taken by the author and his mother in 
conjunction with Bishop Charlene Kammerrer of the Western North Carolina 
Conference. Taken during the winter intensive of 2000, the trip became an 
alternative learning experience for that session. Armed with a new digital 
camera, the Pastor brought back over 1,000 images and many objects to use 
in planning the project. 

The Jonesville Committee on Worship acted as a project committee to 
help weave the program into a viable alternative worship experience. In 


combination with the hard work of the Chancel Choir, the project had a 


double reward. It met the requirements for this project and gave the 
participants a sensual experience from their investment in the Holy Land 
Trip during Advent of 2000. In so many ways, the project received a very 


warm response. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


SPIRITUAL AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OF THE SENSES 


Jesus answered him, the first of all commandments is Hear O 
Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt love the 
Lord Thy God with all thy, heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: This is the first 


commandment. 
—Mark 12:29.30. KJV! 


Flowers and plants are silent presences; they nourish every 
sense except the ear.? 


The commandment in Mark quoted above is a repeat of Deuteronomy 
6:5 and 13:3. With this as an accepted canon, the problem most of us face is 
how to accomplish that in our everyday living. 

As for the church, we have relied basically on the spoken and written 
word in communicating the wholeness of God. At best, this uses three of the 
five senses, and, for most, hearing and speaking have been the predominant 
ways we have experienced the Word of God. Words are small shapes in the 


gorgeous chaos of the world. But they are crucial shapes: they bring the Word 


1ANl biblical quotes are from the King James Version of the Bible, unless noted 
otherwise. 


2May Sarton, “Plant Dreaming Deep,” Reader’s Digest, June, 1999, 73. 
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in focus, they corral ideas, they hone thoughts, they paint watercolors of 
perception. 

In the past 25 years, though, worshipers have been thrust into a new 
kind of worship setting, a true shift in our way of looking at the medium of 
communication of the gospel. The spoken word has never been 1n more 
trouble and the traditional sermon is especially in serious trouble. When the 
media were recently determining the greatest inventions of the past 
millennium, a large number of people chose the Gutenberg Press as the 
single most important invention of the Second Millennium. But when one 
looks at the culture today, the conclusion is inescapable that the most 
important invention is far more recent. For today’s society, more important 
than the Gutenberg Press has been the development of modern electronic 
communications, particularly television. 

Today’s younger generation is a highly visual one. It is true that the 
young deal readily with fast tracking of data. However, most of the data is 
either ignored or partially processed by the brain. It is not difficult to see that 
today’s libraries are processing information in an entirely different way than 
previously when they primarily dealt with the written word in traditional 
print media. 

More and more the augmentation of spoken and written forms with 
electronic multimedia presentations is an important aspect of preparation for 
the worship service. For example, the presentation of angels on guy wires 


stretched across the Crystal Cathedral in Garden Grove creates a 
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presentation far more expressive and exciting to the senses when added to 
the simple reading, “And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the Heavenly host praising God and saying .. .”2 

There is not much one can possibly do to make such a presentation 
more realistic. Those who have seen it have been awed because the senses of 
sight, hearing, and touching are especially challenged. Thousands come 
every year, and millions more see it via television. The worshiper at home 
hears it through his Surround-Sound digital system and; with the advent of 
High Definition Television (HDTV), the worshiper is almost there. The 
question is how to duplicate this feat in small rural churches which lack the 
generous resources of large mainline churches. These smaller churches are 
still the backbone of the Church of Jesus Christ. United Methodist churches 
still average an attendance of about 150 in each of their worship services. 

The problem is that such presentations as the Christmas observance at 
Crystal Cathedral are frequently subject to a variety of criticisms from the 
congregations of small rural churches, and the use of such radical ideas is 
usually suspect in their minds. For example, introducing the Advent wreath 
to two small North Carolina congregations brought criticism for spending $65 
for each of two artificial wreaths without prior administrative board 


approval. 


3 Luke 2:13 
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Much creative innovation is avoided for fear of what others might 
think or say. We fear and resist change because we fear we might become a 
laughingstock. The writer knows these feelings personally—and is also 
realistic enough to know that unrelenting criticism of change will continue. 
Even though one comes to expect criticism, and even dismiss much of it, one 
must admit that it does still sting. 

Walt Kallestead, one of the most successful Lutheran (ELCA) pastor- 
evangelists, has suffered criticism even from his own denomination. Yet his 
huge megachurch has 12,000 members, and another 10,000 people attend 
frequently. To be sure, the really big churches have to constantly continue 
the effort to impress. Kallestead’s thought-provoking book is controversial 
because he dares to equate evangelism to entertainment. Perhaps there is a 
need to do some redefining of sacred words and include new terms in our 
doctrine and faith. Perhaps we need to add new chapters to the Gospel for 
the new millennium such as what Time magazine commissioned from 
Reynolds Price of Duke University. 

With this overview stated, the purpose of this chapter is to examine 
the senses in the worship experience. With the Bible as a foundation, the 
chapter will explore how especially the small church can use the available 
technology to stimulate the five senses and use kinesthetics to explore the 


interrelationships of God’s gifts. There will also be an examination of the 


Reynolds Price, “Jesus of Nazareth, Then and Now,” Time Magazine, December 6, 
1999, 84. 
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importance of the senses and their use in the development of spiritual 


formation and transformation. 
The Sense of Sight 


There are people who would suggest that sight is the most important 
of all the senses. The educational system in the United States is, in great 
part, based on the simple fact that much of what we learn is based on what 
we see. It is a system that allows us to read, watch television, record data, 
and view experiences. We are heavily dependent upon sight. The visually 
impaired person frequently must have nearly around-the-clock assistance 
from a sighted helper. 

We depend upon the sense of sight to prepare the place where we 
worship. We use visual points of light to focus the attention. A dramatically 
suspended cross became the focal point for a very difficult argument that 
alienated this writer from several of the wealthiest individuals in one church. 
Three years later one of the most vocal critics still insists that the cross 
should be placed back on the wall, displacing a $10,000 lighted stained glass 
window given in honor of the children of the church soon after it was agreed 
to suspend the cross. 

When things change visually, we automatically make quick and 
usually appropriate judgments. This has not changed since the creation of 
the earth. Jesus often had to perform many of His miracles so His simply 


educated and spiritually challenged followers would believe. The visual 
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manifestation of the angel was needed to reinforce for Elizabeth, Mary, and 
Joseph the prophetic message of the impending births of John and Jesus and 
the subsequent responsibilities. And, of course, the shepherds abiding in the 
fields were shaken to see the display of angels that accompanied the first of 
announcements declaring that a New World order had begun. 

The uses of the word sign in Matthew 12:38 and 24:3,30; Mark 8:11-12 
and 13:4; and John 2:11, 3:2, and 4:48 indicate visual elements of miracles to 
confirm faith. One can also look through the Old Testament and find 
examples of God seeking through people like Abraham and Ezekiel to show 
something to affirm their faith. Thomas, on the other hand, doubted that the 
Risen Lord was actually before him. So God had to use another sense to 
confirm. It was then that Jesus said, Blessed are those who have not seen: 
yet believed.5 Some things have to be believed before they are seen. 

In megachurches, the use of huge screens is common. Snippets from 
commercial videotapes, advertisements, and impressively produced in-house 
videotapes made for worship are placed strategically on the Jumbotrons as 
huge illustrations for homilies. Dr. Robert Schuller of the Crystal Cathedral 
uses tapes of advertisements when the Hour of Power services are taped for 
his viewing public that are rarely, if ever, seen on the live cast of the service. 
These are visually attractive, yet very powerful, appeals to the emotional side 


of the viewer and result in a tug on the purse strings. A small church cannot 


5 John 20:28 
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compete with this because it does not have the resources to design or produce 
such an item. 

Recently at the 2000 Session of the Annual Conference of the Western 
North Carolina United Methodist Church, the featured speaker, the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Sweet, used a 15-minute videotape of a reunion concert of the Bill 
Gaither family, a popular Christian singing group. The tape was projected 
onto twin screens by large 3500-lumen machines, complete with Surround- 
Sound stereo, while Dr. Sweet talked over the soundtrack. It seemed to be 
the high point of the sermon to this country-singing-appreciative audience. 
These $7500 machines had just been installed, and four technicians assisted 
in the presentation. The challenge lies in how to attract a person who might 
not even be a country-music-loving Christian with such a visually enhanced 
worship service. 

Those who find themselves teary-eyed or smiling during such 
presentations will understand the response of the 2000-plus members of Dr. 
Sweet’s morning congregation. This was one of more than seven audio-visual 
moments, which powerfully assisted the congregation in understanding the 
message. The use of such media will dramatically increase in the next decade 
and, if churches fail to recognize the power of visual input, they will lose 
members, especially young ones. 

Words carefully chosen by a pastor can enable the congregation to 
experience the riches of God. This writer’s sermon on the five senses stated it 


this way: 
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I spend much time developing the gifts of sight in relation to the 
natural gifts from God that tantalize the eye in these great 
United States. I have seen the sun creep over the northern rim 
of the Grand Canyon, and the vista from Eagle’s Nest as it 
reveals the beauty of North Carolina’s Lake Junaluska as the 
fog lifts and uncovers the autumn colors of Appalachia. I have 
seen the colored kaleidoscope of the coral reefs of Turtle Bay on 
the edges of St. Johns in the Virgin Islands. I have seen the 
Aurora Borealis, God’s night rainbow over the grand Mt. 
McKinley, the tallest point in North America, and the stark 
black sand contradicting the azure blue of Bar Harbor. You can 
still see the pioneers’ wagon tracks at Scott’s Bluff Nebraska. I 
have seen the fall colors of the golden aspens in Colorado, the 
lush vibrancy of the autumn foliage in New Hampshire, and the 
prismatic colors of the sunsets with the congregations at Key 
West. I stood on the same vista from Pike’s Peak where 
Katherine Bates was inspired to write mine eyes have seen the 
Glory.6 


Vicariously, the worshiper can smell the salty ocean air, feel the 
morning sun over the canyon and the touch with his fingers the array of 
fallen leaves. 

The writer visited the Holy Land in 2000 and the sight of the 
footprints where Jesus last stood before His Ascension was the highlight of a 
week of experiencing the Fifth Gospel. Seeing was a major part of the Holy 
Land experience and it is very useful in sharing these experiences with 
congregations. In children’s sermons, it was effective not only to show the 
children objects from the Holy Land, but also to allow them to touch and keep 
some of the small treasures from there. 


As Psalms 35: reads, “In your light, oh Lord, I see light.” 


6John Andrews, “God Blesses All the Senses,” a sermon first presented to the 
congregation at Jonesville United Methodist Church on May 28, 1998, 5. 
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The Sense of Hearing 


The second most used sense in the modern worship service is the sense 
of hearing—although again some might argue that it is actually the most 
important sense. The dynamic connection with the sense of sight certainly 
ties these two together. It is the medium for the art of language, the 
connection of understanding, and the spiritual message of confession, hope, 
and reconciliation. 

The Biblical foundation is probably best summarized in the book of 
James: “But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.”’ The hearing of 
the message is thus supposed to be the stimulator of our minds to become 
doers of the message. 

Compared to the person who cannot see, a person who cannot hear is 
able to function more independently. In one of the writer’s churches, there is 
a deaf ministry using sign language for two hearing-impaired individuals 
who are members of the congregation. Signing is an art and a fascinating 
language in itself. It is always a joy to see the interpreter signing the 
message of God’s word that the speaker is bringing to the others in the 
congregation. 

In the megachurches, there is a race to be first to acquire technology 
that enhances and beautifies the word. A mixture of words and music 


through a Dolby digital stereo Surround-Sound system in multi-channel 


7 James 1:22 
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outlets through enhanced miniature speakers can amaze congregations. The 
speakers can be hidden so that their presence cannot be seen, but their sound 
is almost felt while being heard. Thus, there is a dynamic connection of the 
sense of hearing with the sense of sight relating to their almost identical in 
effectiveness. When all five senses are being challenged to hold the attention, 
as they often are in the high-tech worship service, one can almost be 
overwhelmed with the magnificence of sensory stimulation. 

The objective of preaching is to make more of the story than is there on 
the surface or to look at the story in a different way.8 However, even talented 
preaching and the most skilled in the art of storytelling can be overwhelmed 
by a presentation on a 20-foot-square screen. 

The sense of hearing is also a way of offering a sensualized picture to a 
listener. Jesus often painted a picture illustrating his meaning through the 
use of parables. Simply retelling them can call up vivid pictures to those who 
are familiar with their content—the Widow’s Mite, the Prodigal Son, the 
Good Samaritan—all tell their own picture stories. 

This parabolic method of storytelling is actually a technique used by 
Fred B. Craddock. It is a technique, Craddock says, which creates widening 
listening behavior. 


This technique allows the listener to use heightened listening 
energy, and the form of the story evokes a different set of 


SEugene L. Lowery, How to Preach a Parable (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1990), 60. 
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expectations and rules. It allows the storyteller greater 
flexibility in setting the parameters of focus.9 


Focusing in this manner is closely tied to the sense of hearing. In this 


sermon, the writer remarked on these scenes: 


I witnessed the whispering roar of the Multnomah Falls in 
Oregon. I caught a fourteen-pound brown trout, and heard the 
magnificent splash of the creature as it tried to flip the alien 
mayfly from its mouth. Who can forget the power of Niagara 
Falls, which is heard long before it is seen? I was caught near 
the beach during a hurricane and couldn’t hear anything except 
the sound of the wind as it crashed down century-old trees. Who 
can forget the flutter of an emerging butterfly as it escapes the 
pupating prison of its former abode? I have heard ripe peaches 
as they fall from an Elberta peach tree in Woodbury, Georgia. 
And I have heard what I deduced was a huge bear on the 
Cataloochee while I was again trout fishing, in waders with 
water to my waist. Thank goodness, my eyes disavowed my fear 
when it turned out to be a very pregnant white-tailed deer.!° 


Using videotapes and/or still shots of these scenes would help the 
appeal to the auditory sense to be even more effective within the total 


sensuality of the story. 
The Sense of Smell 


The preacher uses the sense of smell, like the senses of taste and 
touch, far less than sight and hearing. But in combination, they can be 
highly effective communicators of meaning. The sense of smell can also be a 


powerful singly focused sense, which we could use to our advantage. This 


Tbid., 64. 
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sense affects us at a fundamental level, often evoking elemental memories 
and feelings.1! 

The amazing nose has only about a square inch of sensory surface, 
with some 25,000,000 sensory cells that last only about 30 days each. Of the 
concentrations that it can detect, the lowest level can be as infinitesimal as 1 
part in 30 billion. Some 10,000 distinctive odors can be detected. About one 
percent of sensory cells is not replaced every year, so that as we age, we lose 
this capacity.!2 The problem of the loss of these sensory cells is a fascinating 
new field called “neurogenesis” that promises a much more acute sense of 
smell for the aging. 

Why would God create such a concentrated mass of possibilities for 
sensory exploration if congregations should not take advantage of them in 
worship? The cinema industry tried Smell-O-Vision back in the 1960s and 
the perfume industry is trying to give it gold plating with aromatherapy. But 
as far as the church is concerned, except for getting rid of objectionable odors, 
we do very little to alter the environment for using this sense. 

Etienne Bonnot DeCondillac maintained that all human cognition 
rests upon the perceptions conveyed by the senses. Without them, even the 
simplest of communication would be impossible. In his thesis, he suggested a 


concrete model to which he would add the senses one by one. He called the 


'1Philip Whitfield, ed., The Human Body Explained, a Guide to Understanding the 
Incredible Living Machine (NY: Henry Holt and Company, 1995), 64. 


12Andrews, 7. 
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sense of smell the least intellectual, or the least informative. But in the 
human being its basic quality makes it the foundation upon which all others 
build their dependency. 8 

Although the use of flowers in churches is often extravagant, the main 
purpose is not olfactory, but visual. However, more permanent dried 
arrangements of plants such as eucalyptus can and do at least neutralize the 
balance of room odors where they are a problem, such as baby nurseries or 
bathrooms. More than with any other sense, trying to incorporate the sense 
of smell is an effort that often poses potential problems for the allergy 
sufferers. Even small amounts of flowers can be offensive to some. 

In the Jonesville United Methodist Church, the fellowship hall is 
located immediately behind the sanctuary. There is a kitchen attached and, 
when a meal is scheduled after the morning worship service, the smells 
emanating from the kitchen are often disturbing to the worship services. 
There are such good cooks in the congregation that the smells are distracting 
and lead to anticipation of what is going to happen after the service. 

The whole idea of aromatherapy is fairly new in the field of stress 
reduction and relaxation. This emerging science is one that-should be 
explored by the Church as an appropriate one to enhance the worship 


experience. The writer’s doctoral project explored aromatherapy and its 


13Frank Gonzalez-Crussi, The Five Senses (Orlando, FL: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1989), 65. 
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practicality, at least for occasional and experimental use, in the worship 
experience. 

There is one usage of the sense of smell which has been used by the 
Christian faith for centuries—the use of incense. Although not limited to 
Christians, at least two main branches, the Roman Catholics and the 
Orthodox (both Greek and Russian) have used incense in ceremonies since 
their founding. 

Job 12:7 exclaims, “Ask the beasts and they will teach you, the birds of 
the air and they will tell you, the plants of the earth and they will teach you, 
and the fish of the sea, and they will declare to you.” There are no fewer than 
25 Biblical references to incense, including the use of incense in worship. 

Jeremiah 6:20 states that this tradition was brought from Sheba, 
while the first use of Frankincense is recorded in The Song of Solomon 4:6, 
14. It was an article of extensive commerce when described in Revelation 
13:10. Exodus says that incense is common, but it is not to be offered to God. 
While Exodus 25:6, 37:29 it is for service to God mixed with sweet spices. 
There is a recipe for mixing incense described in Exodus 30:34-36. In both 
Numbers 16:40 and Deuteronomy 33:10, it is said to be only the priest’s 
function to offer incense. Luke 1:9 repeats this Old Testament verse. In 1 
Chronicles 9:29 indeed the Levites or the tribe of priests were given the 
responsibility for using incense. 

There are strict rules in the Old Testament writings about the use of 


Incense. For instance, only by the high priest in the most holy place on the 
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Day of Atonement. Of course the wise men gave it to the Christ Child as a 
sift upon their arrival. 

The use of herbal incense is as old as history itself. The early 
Egyptian and Indian civilizations utilized incense as a basic ingredient for 
sacrificial rituals. The manufacture of herbal incense was nothing less than a 
sacred art. Employed to counteract disagreeably odors and drive away 
demons, incense was said both to manifest the presence of gods (fragrance 
being a divine attribute) and to gratify them. 

Historically, the chief substances used as incense were resins, such as 
frankincense and myrrh, along with aromatic woods and barks, seeds, roots, 
herbs and flowers. The incense used by the ancient Israelites in their 
liturgy, for example, was a mixture of frankincense, storax, onycha, and 
galbanum, with salt added as a preservative. Although at one time the 
Israelites erected separate altars for the offering of incense, it is no longer a 
part of most Jewish liturgy today. 

There is a history of the ancient Mesopotamians using incense 4,000 
years before Christ. Even in Vedic times, the aromatic woods such as 
sandalwood, and natural oils extracted from various flowers and spices were 
offered in sacrificial ceremonies. Leviticus 2:1,2,15,16, and 6:15 describe its 
use on meat offerings. Somalia, Egypt, and the India/Pakistan areas of the 
world still produce incense for world trade today. Hindus use incense for all 
temple and domestic offerings. The Chinese burn incense in festivals, 


initiations, and ceremonies marking services remembering family history. 
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The Egyptians and others have used myrrh as an embalming oil. In Japan, 
the Shinto rituals prescribe use of incense for their oblation and sacrifices. 
The Romans used it as an important part of public and private ceremonies. 
The Greeks have a long history of incense use, including even athletic events. 

Incense is still used in the Bible lands. One of the sights-and-smells 
highlights of the writer’s Holy Land trip was the smell of incense at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Each hour on the hour that it is opened to the 
public, there is a ritual cleansing of the sacred tomb (one of three sites) of 
Jesus Christ. The worshippers are rushed out of the shrine without warning, 
and the line is officially closed for about ten minutes so that a priest in the 
Greek Orthodox tradition can purify the air of the ancient tomb with incense. 

There are many reasons for burning incense. The ancient Egyptians 
burnt frankincense and myrrh to honor their gods and goddesses. They are 
also credited using other essential oils for skin care as well as attraction. 
Cleopatra was well known for the use of essential oils to attract Anthony. 
The Christian Churches took up the practice of burning frankincense and 
myrrh for purification. 

The wax of candles, the bouquet of wine, and the perfume of chrism 
bring delight to Catholic faithful. But the most famous smell comes from 
incense. It signals the signals the solemnity of the common prayer. The 
occasions for incense range from the ordinary to the exalted. Incense can be 
used in several parts of the Mass. When the entrance procession forms, 


incense may lead the way. When the priest reaches the sanctuary, he may 
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incense the altar in reverence. In the Gospel procession, the deacon or priest 
may follow incense to the elevated pulpit, where he incenses the book before 
reading. After the gifts come to the altar, the celebrant may incense the 
bread, the wine and the altar or communion table itself. Then a deacon or 
another minister may incense the priest and the people. During the 
Eucharistic prayer, when the priest show the Lord’s body and blood, a 
minister kneeling near the altar may incense the all of the elements or the 
complete banquet 

The type of incense is usually tied to the seasons of the year, such as 
Advent or Lent.. Often a regularly practicing Catholic can even tell the 
season or particular mass just by smelling the incense. There are particular 
forms of incense which are peculiar to certain regions and by some 
preferences of the worship leader. 

Incense is manufactured out of many raw materials. In the 
manufacturing process, the natural gums and resins from precious woods 
and floral ingredients are loaded into vats where they are mixed with other 
organic raw materials. They are then loaded into machines, which extrude 
the long strings of incense resembling spaghetti through a cluster of tiny 
orifices or make them into cones and coils through molds. 

The incense sticks, cones, and coils are then cut evenly and laid out 
neatly and meticulously in wooden forms where they are left to dry. From 
there, they are taken to a large room where the moisture and temperature 


are controlled ingeniously by a system of wooden shutters and windows that 
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allow in just the right amount of air and light. At no time, are any 
chemicals, bamboo, or other foreign substances used in the preparation of 
incense which is prepared for the worship of God. 

There have been some experimental uses of incense in the United 
Methodist Church. However, documentation of these services is scarce. 

Perfume is another appeal to the sense of smell. There are six 
references to the use of perfume in the scriptures. One of the gifts of the Magi 
to the infant Jesus was myrrh, a very expensive type of perfume. And, of 
course, there is the incident in which a woman washed the feet of Jesus with 
perfume. Much to the chagrin of the disciples, Jesus allowed this to happen 
and, though there are still many speculations as to why He did so, there is 
also an unmistakable Biblical foundation here for the use of appeals to the 
olfactory sense in the church. The long-standing traditional use of perfumes 
and incense in the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox traditions needs to 
be more thoroughly explored. 

In the writer’s sermon on how God blesses us with gifts, he examined 
how we use our noses: 

The smell of the earth after a rain recreates God’s world. The 

tantalizing smell as one enters the bakery early in the morning 

is almost a heavenly bliss. The unmistakable smell of the 

Perfume Delight rose to me is superior to the expensive $500- 

per-ounce man-made scents. The tempting odor of a fresh-cut 

Dixie watermelon, or the whiff of a fresh-baked apple pie ... 


the bittersweet odor of a dark chocolate pot de creme or a devil’s 
food chocolate cake.'4 


14Andrews, 8. 
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The Sense of Taste 


To examine the sense of taste without the sense of smell would be 
without purpose, since taste is principally an olfactory function. One obvious 
exception is something that will not only excite the taste buds, but also burn, 
such as hot peppers. Epicurius called the sense of taste “the voluptuousness 
of the supreme good.”! There is a commonness of taste that ties the whole 
human race together. There are some tastes that we all enjoy and these are 
the direct result of the wealth of gifts that God provides to His children. 

There is no question of the fundamental importance of this sense for 
the survival of the species. Taste is the sensory gatekeeper that partly 
determines our food intake. The tongue, which has about 5,000-12,000 taste 
buds on about two square inches of space, has the ability to discern four 
distinct flavors: sweet, sour, salty, and bitter. The life of the gustatory cell is 
about 7—10 days, and there are 25—40 cells on every taste bud. The most 
acute of the tastes is bitterness, which can be detected in mixtures diluted as 
much as 1 part per 2 million.!6 

The Biblical foundation for the use of this sense pervades the 
Scriptures, from the forbidden eating of the fruit by Adam and Eve to the 
Last Supper. The spiritual implications of this sense are important to our 


perception of the richness of God’s love. 





15Gonzalez-Crussi, Five Senses, 131. 


16Whitfield, Human Body, 67. 
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The communion element of the worship service traces back not only to 
the Last Supper of Christ and the Apostles, but also to the celebration that 
they were experiencing—the Passover meal. The whole of the Bible has 
seventy-five references to food or components of meals. Jesus’ reference to 
thirst on the cross is an example of the element of thirst as an aspect of the 
sense of taste. 

One of the most well-known passages in the Bible, the story of Jesus 
feeding 5,000 men, is one of Jesus’ most awe-inspiring miracles. (There were 
more women and children who also enjoyed the feast.)!7 Even the Lord’s 
Prayer requests that God “give us this day our daily bread.”!8 From early 
times, there has been a special awareness among church leaders of God’s 
children’s need to eat. Although in Jewish circles there are ritual meals, in 
the Protestant tradition there has largely been a dearth of use of this sense 
in worship services. The use of food would, for the most part, be seen as a 
transgression of the need for a clean place to worship. Also, the parish 
minister would not be able to control the effect of this sense or the mood that 
it would like to create. This sense is an intensely personal one and the person 
and his or her sense of taste will limit the control of the effect. 

However there is long-standing tradition of the Moravian 


denomination that uses taste in the worship service. It is traditionally called 


7 John 6:1-13 


18Matt. 6:11 
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the “Love Feast” and is usually observed around the Christmas créche or tree 
during Advent. The serving of a special coffee and a sweet spice bun is 
followed by a candlelight service. This denomination is one of the oldest 
Protestant sects and the use of this service is over 400 years old. It attracts 
hundreds of believers, including those from other denominations, who 
celebrate together with the Moravians in this special service. 

The love feast has also been used in early Methodist services. The 
diary of Francis Asbury tells of a love feast where the purpose was a 
movement by the Holy Spirit. Such a feast was held at Allen’s, an early name 
for Jonesville, the town the writer presently serves. The feast was spinach 
and fried chicken. The food was excellent and the Holy Spirit was observed 
by Asbury to be greatly moving.’ 

In the taste spectrum, God has provided rich servings: 

Fresh Rainbow trout fresh served along the Nantahala, Smoked 

Salmon on the Columbia River Gorge, Redfish from the marshes 

of south Louisiana, Rattlesnake at Camp Monacan in the hills of 

Virginia. | have tasted Chesapeake Crabs in Maryland, 

Dungeness at the famed San Francisco Wharf, Alaskan king 

crab that a peach basket wouldn’t hold, and the tasty soft-shell 

at the oldest restaurant in New Orleans, Brunings. Of course, 


you haven’t lived until you tasted Mud Cat in Biloxi, or 
Crawdads Etouffee in Arkansas.° 


19Mathis, Charles, Bicentennial Momenis, An unpublished document, # 36. 


20 Andrews, 7. 
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The Sense of Touch 


The sense of touch, probably the least used sense in the traditional 
worship service, was often used by Jesus and His disciples. There is a story 
in Mark in which a woman suffering from hemorrhages simply slipped 
behind the Son of God and touched His cloak. With this simple act, she was 
instantly healed. Jesus wanted to know who had touched Him. The disciples 
chided Him because the large crowd pressing against him all wanted to touch 
this miraculous healer.?! 

The writer has witnessed the power of touch in his own life. At one 
time, he had a fear and mistrust of chiropractic doctors. Though his parents 
never used them, his Grandmother Whitener swore by them. He finally, in 
desperation, went to one of them and he was tremendously impressed. He 
had been in an automobile accident and incurred a soft tissue neck injury 
that was extremely painful. Often, with a whiplash injury, many people are 
just not aware of how much pain the sufferer experiences. Now the writer is 
convinced that there can be relief. The adjustments to his spine were 
relaxing. A young licensed masseuse was even more healing. One time when 
she was working on his back and neck, she simply waved her hands about 


one to two inches above the painful area, and he could feel the amazing 


21Mark 6:56. 
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healing power emanating from her hands. In the sermon on the senses, he 
put it this way: 
The touch of God through Jesus’ hands was truly an amazing 
conduit for his power. A woman in Mark’s Gospel was healed 
simply because her faith was so powerful that her touching the 


hem of the robe of Christ was all she needed to do to be healed 
instantaneously. What power! What, amazing grace!22 


There is a joy in the touch not only of a healer, but also is the touch of 
a familiar handshake. This same joy is found in the kiss of two lovers or in 
the assurance of a friend when he puts his arm around another’s shoulder. 
The communion service has a “Passing of Peace,” which is a reconciling 
touching of each other in forgiveness and assurance of joy and love through 
the Lord Jesus. It is a defining moment of the service in preparation for 
receiving the Lord’s Supper. 

The sense of touch is one which is rarely used in the primary worship 
experience, but often is used in the privacy of one’s home, car, or office. There 
is a joy in holding the hand of a friend, lover, or child. There is a sense of 
fulfillment, satisfaction, and safety. There is also present for many a 
spiritual meaning. 

John Wesley said, “If your faith is as mine, then take my hand and let 


us travel together.?3 To be in service together with another is one of the most 


22Andrews, 9. 


23John Wesley, Catholic Charity, Sermon, 12. 
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pleasurable ways of serving God. There are times when one needs to be alone 
with God, but even He has a way of touching us that is indescribable. 

Helen Keller, who was both blind, and deaf, once said, “The greatest 
joys are not in those we touch or see, but those that are felt in the heart.”24 
All other senses may be experienced alone, but those joys of the sense of 
touch, at its apex, require that there be another present to share them. 

This project explored the use of touching in the worship services, as 
well as the kinesthetics of the sense of touch in conjunction with other 


senses. 


24Helen Keller, as quoted on a memorial plaque at Fort Bragg, NC. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FIELD EXPERIENCE IN USE OF SENSES IN WORSHIP 


Love for experiencing this world of God’s has been a blessing and 
desire instilled in the writer as almost necessary for the imagination to 
function. After hearing the writer preach the “God Blesses America” sermon 
in three different forms as part of one of the preaching sessions at the Crystal 
Cathedral, a fellow student suggested this topic for the doctoral project. This 
also provided an avenue of working during the trip to the Holy Land, which 
was completed with credit given for an intensive study at Dayton. 

To be sure, if there were a chance that anything like this would 
succeed, it had to be through the gifts and graces of others. There was no 
projector, no huge choir, no money for doing Power Point Presentations, and 
certainly no large staff to delegate responsibilities to. The chief available 
resource was the writer’s own desire to bring the churches out of the 
eighteenth century and awaken their interest. There proved to be a huge gap 
in the responses of the two churches. Almost immediately, the smaller one 
decided against helping with this project, so the only way it could possibly 
succeed was for the smaller group to become the control group, continuing to 


preach the same message in both congregations, but using all of the bells and 
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whistles in the larger church. It was useful in persuading the larger church 
to participate to offer the choir an opportunity to help. After a review of 100 
hymns written mostly in a contemporary style, the writer chose thirty and, 
one night in August at choir practice, played all thirty hymns, asking the 
choir to participate by choosing the music they liked. The choices were all 
fairly well known hymns, but the styles were all different. The choir’s 
cooperation was truly amazing. 

There is a group of very talented young women who work hard at 
interpreting the hymns for deaf members of the Jonesville church. They were 
asked to interpret two of the new songs for the Advent season and readily 
complied. They also had a Mannheim Steamroller arrangement which they 
had learned to do extremely well and it was one of their favorites. It became 
obvious that the project work was going to be heavily distributed toward the 
church where the contemporary form of worship would be led. 

The practice of the new hymns proved to be quite difficult. There were 
many long hours of practice. The hymns were sung in a syncopated style, 
with lots of unusual harmony. But the group persevered with extremely fine 
results. With the rhythm choir, the children’s choir, and the chancel choir all 
performing at the same time, a great deal of effort had to go into 
coordination. The music director did a fantastic job and was always 
enthusiastic about the design of the program. 

The audiovisual program was initiated several Sundays earlier to get 


the congregation used to that style of presentation. If there was a large 
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mistake made, it was the showing of the Mr. Bean Goes to Church tape to the 
congregation two Sundays before the Advent Season. It had been shown to 
the doctor of ministry classes at the Crystal Cathedral and seemed 
appropriate to show to the congregation—wrongly so, as it turned out. It was 
felt by most of the leaders that the tape was “far too funny” to be shown to 
the congregation on a Sunday morning. The real problem in this, from the 
writer's perspective, was that it was typical behavior for several of the 
church’s senior adults and was a bit of a parody of their behavior. Some of 
their comments were really surprising. 

It must be said that without the cooperation of the resident bishop, 
Charlene Kammerrer, who also had received her doctor of ministry degree 
from United Theological Seminary, the writer could not have completed this 
program. Dr. Kammerrer provided one of the Western North Carolina 
Conference’s projectors for three months, saving the church more than $2000. 
It was never possible to do a Power Point presentation on it, but copies of 
slides made on the computer were successfully substituted. A video projector 
was connected to the computer and used to change some of the materials by 
making them into a video. The Power Point presentations were, however, 
eventually completed. 

All of the services were done in a contemporary form, and this added to 


the interest for younger congregants. 
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The second largest problem occurred on the first Sunday in Advent, as 
snow of up to twelve inches had been predicted. Three inches came down on 
Sunday evening and had no effect on the service itself. 

The initial plan was to explore the senses of smell and taste in the four 
sermons of Advent. The Gospel for the Common Lectionary is Luke, and the 
passage includes the shepherd story, which provides a great opportunity for 
exciting music, graphics, and children’s experiences. The sense of taste and 
smell are greatly linked. As the Moravian love feast had been introduced to 
the congregation three years earlier, there was a ready-made avenue for 
exploring these two senses again. The trip to the Holy Land in January 2000 
provided an opportunity to explore the Bethlehem experience on an intimate 
and spiritual level. 

Using the excellent tapes from the Crystal Cathedral solved problems 
with the projector. There are so many great moments in the tapes that lend 
an extra dimension to the Christmas Story. Also useful were digital pictures 
made at the three caves in the Church of the Shepherd Field, a Greek 
Orthodox Church. 

Six weeks before the season of Advent, several members helped force a 
hundred hyacinth bulbs into small vases. These were placed in the narthex of 
the church and the odor was overpowering; yet no one complained because of 
allergies. They were simply beautiful and they were sold so that persons 
could take them home to give as Christmas gifts. The money was used for the 


missions of the church. Amaryllis bulbs were also forced to add a more 
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sensual experience to the Advent services. These were placed on the Christ 
table to enhance the Christmas experience. The bulbs were chosen for their 
Christmas colors and had very little odor to add to the hyacinths. 

An Advent wreath was made from cedar, which is itself aromatic, but 
fresh herbs were obtained and placed in the wreath to add to its composition. 
Each of the herbs had a significant odor which was especially attached to a 
theme. For example, thyme was added to the first Sunday to indicate a 
connection with sheep, since this was the occupation of the Shepherd. Sheep 
enjoy eating this herb as a supplement to their diet and it has a calming 
effect. One of the members in the Maple Springs Church had found this in an 
old calendar, sponsored by a local funeral home. The business had changed 
hands and we could not find a source for this material, since no copy of the 
calendar existed. This of course added to the scents of the sanctuary and to 


the meaning of this project. 


Sunday December 10, 2000, First Sunday In Advent 


A special card was distributed to the congregation the first Sunday in 
Advent, December 3, 2000. The card had been prepared with each of the four 
corners enhanced with an odor. The top left was barbecue sauce; the top right 
had a citrus smell; the lower left had the smell of Joy perfume; a very famous 
and expensive fragrance made from rose petals, and the lower right had a 
smell of frankincense, one of the gifts of the Wise Men. There were three 


numbered lines for the congregation to write their impressions. 
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In a carefully casual setting, people were asked to put down thoughts, 
but try to stay away from identifying the odor, beginning with the barbecue 
odor. Some tried to identify it, and others did as they were instructed. The 
sense of smell is most closely associated with memory and people were asked 
to try to pair the odor with a location. Most remembered some restaurant. 
Others remembered this barbecue odor from a meal with family. Christmas 
came into the minds of several since their family had barbecue at Christmas 
and they remembered the great times of getting together for Christmas. 

Writing on the odor of citrus, congregants had memories of clean, 
invigorating smells. Many remembered lemonade and even others 
remembered shopping in a grocery store. The writer shared his surprise at an 
orange tree, which grows over the spot where Jesus was born. (The subject of 
that orange tree had been used in an earlier sermon.) There were those who 
remembered hot tea and the lemon that went into it. Others remembered 
other citrus-flavored foods and the pleasures of lemon pies or desserts. 

In the discussion of the Joy perfume corner, there were certainly those 
who remembered roses in the home or from a special friend. Others 
remembered perfumes associated with women who used them. Still others 
remembered allergies. 

No one came up with ideas about the frankincense. It is a difficult odor 
to get in touch with since it is not too common. When it was revealed that it 
was the odor of frankincense, they were pleasantly surprised. The rest of the 


homily had to do with odors that the shepherds were used to: sheep manure, 
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woods, rain on the field, a wood fire, and each other. There was an exercise in 
imagining what an evening in the field might be like, including the cooking 
of soup over a fire and other smells, at the moment when they were the first 
ones notified about the new birth. 

The picture from the Church of the Shepherd Field was displayed to 
show the fear in the shepherds’ eyes as the angels appeared. The discussion 
in the dialogue sermon concerned the odors, which surrounded them at this 
particular time. There were several people who responded to the dialogue 
from this particularly rural congregation. One of the leaders of the 
congregation who raised a small herd of sheep responded to the manure 
odors, which were prevalent in his pastures. The Holy Land has a lot of 
sheep and this writer remembered that this was indeed a smell he had 
encountered, but it had not been a particularly offensive odor. 

The service ended with the hymn “Open My Eyes” to support a 
different approach to a new understanding of Christmas. The attendance for 


the day was 86, an increase of 11 over the previous year. 


Sunday, December 10, 2000, Second Sunday in Advent 


The second Sunday in Advent was the love feast. This Sunday the 
whole sanctuary was filled with the aforementioned hyacinths, as well as a 
strong fragrance from the kitchen of fresh love feast buns. The recipe for the 
buns was adapted from a recipe from our sister denomination in Winston- 


Salem, the Moravians who are predominant in the population there. Other 
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ingredients such as raisins and nuts were added to enhance the buns’ taste 
and smell. The beverage served was a hot chocolate concoction with added 
vanilla flavoring, These two items were served during the worship hour, and 
the dialogue form of sermon was continued. 

Another selection from The Glory of Christmas was shown on the large 
screen. The shepherds’ wonderment and as they approached the manger 
scene was the theme. Memories of the odors and their connection with 
Christmas past were discussed. Many remembered a special Christmas with 
a friend or relatives. One recalled a fruitcake smell he was familiar with in 
his hometown, where they were commercially made. 

The dialogue included the anticipation and expectations at the 
moment of the shepherds’ arrival at the manger. Several commented on the 
simplicity of what they were about to see, compared to the glorious 
production in the Crystal Cathedral. 

The service ended with a candlelight service using the traditional 
beeswax candles with bright red crepe paper to catch the dripping wax. The 
candles added to the sensory experience of the hyacinths, amaryllis, hot 


chocolate and fruity yeast rolls. 
Sunday, December 17, 2000, Third Sunday In Advent 


The service on this Sunday was highlighted by the arrival of over forty 
poinsettias which, though they have no odor, certainly added to the sensual 


worship experience. The adult choir sang a modern and rather provocative 
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version of “Amazing Grace.” The intention was to have the congregation 
envision the scene at the Bethlehem manger as closely as possible. Pictures 
of the Nativity site in its elaborate modern setting spurred a discussion of 
competition over the site and its sometimes negative results. The aim of the 
dialogue was identifying the bare necessities. In the Shepherd Field Church, 
the middle cave had a beautiful and rather bare nativity setting, but there 
seemed to be no gift from the shepherds. Speculation began about what they 
might have brought. 

One person suggested a lamb might have been a gift. The writer 
explained that this was far too much for the Shepherds to have brought. It 
had to be far simpler than that. Finally one person noticed in a rather 
inconspicuous spot of the photo a basket of fruit. This could have easily been 
picked by the shepherds on the way to Bethlehem. The congregation guessed 
about what that might have been. At the top of their list was a pomegranate. 
Most of this congregation from rural North Carolina had never seen such a 
fruit and showed interest in a display of several pomegranates and a jar of 
pomegranate jam. 

During the children’s service, one of the pomegranates was cut apart, 
and several of the children tasted of the strange-looking purple pulp. Their 
reactions were typical for children, with several liking it and others turning 
up their noses. But it was another expansion of the senses and thus another 


experience of creative worship. 
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The Rhythm Choir performed their rendition of Mannheim Steamroller’s 
“Silent Night,” which is a mystical interpretation which is quite moving. At the 
end, several of the participants were visibly tearful. The whole service was a 
moving and a quite different experience. The pastor was admittedly exhausted 
from the extra work of the creative effort. 

The service ended with “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee,” and once more 
the participants felt they had gone far beyond the traditional and into the 
experiential and more realistic phase of the Advent Season. A total of 88 


were in attendance. 
Sunday, December 24, 2000 Fourth Sunday In Advent 


There were two services for this day in both churches, and the theme 
of both used the tiny passage of scripture in Luke 2:20. These were services 
of joy and praise. All of the music was chosen from the contemporary scene, 
and all of it rocked the rather conservative congregations. 

The children played their toy bells, which was a fun experience. The 
expression on their faces, particularly of the youngest of the group, took one’s 
breath away. Every time it was the smallest girl’s chance, her hand was 
resting in her mother’s hand, and when her hand rang the bell, she gleamed 
with joy, and on several occasions broke into laughter that was contagious. It 
seemed that the entire congregation was focused on her. 

The photo taken from the Shepherd Field Church was of a scene 


illuminating Luke 2:20, in which the shepherds are returning to their field 
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rejoicing and praising God for all that they had experienced. This cave 
painting showed them playing the flute and dancing in their fields. The 
music video clip “Joy, Joy, Joy” from the Crystal Cathedral’s The Glory of 
Christmas showed shepherd experiencing his joy. The choir presentation was 
a combination adult and rhythm choir adaptation of “Mary Did You Know?” 
and was superbly done. 

The dialogue sermon talked about three things: smell, taste, and touch. 
The line from the song “Mary Did You Know?” says, “When you kissed the little 
Jesus, then you kissed the face of God!” the writer used as a text for the dialogue. 
The congregation was asked what were they feeling and what they thought the 
shepherds were feeling. 

One mentioned that they might want to touch God, an echo of the 
writer's own feeling—to see Him and hear Him and know what kinds of 
sounds He would make. Another question was, “What would you expect?” For 
the first time, God had been sent to mankind in a human form and mankind 
would never be the same. Why would simple shepherds be the first to be 
notified of his birth? There can be no other reason than that He comes for 
all—the poor, the rich, the young, the old, and all those in between. It 
remains amazing that he comes for each and every one of us. 

That evening at ten o’clock, the communion service was held and it 
was not the standard one. It was full of joy and immense anticipation of the 
congregants spiritual journey to the Holy Land, and a heightened awareness 


that this birth was not the usual. Worshipers touched each other in a new 
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way, for they were touching for the first time the new infant, the new 
Messiah, Emmanuel, and the Prince of Peace. Standing at his manger in 
spirit, congregants felt that “we, too, have been changed” and that nothing 
will be the same. 

The Communion service and our other sacrament, baptism, are the 
only two worship experiences that use all of the senses. This was the writer’s 
exhortation: “This Christmas let us not only see and hear, but let us receive 
His communion and His touch and His smell, and taste the Lord and see that 
He is good! 

The communion service had almost a hundred persons in attendance. 
They knew when they left, as the writer knew, that all the senses had been fused 


in their hearts into a creative and blessed experience of the birth of Jesus. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The evaluation tool can be found in Appendix D. This simple tool was 
designed to evaluate one quantitative and one qualitative goal. Was it 
possible to increase attendance using a new approach to worship? The 
quantitative goal was increasing attendance by an overall average of thirty- 
three percent. The qualitative goal was to seek a way that the participants 
in the new presentation would remember the scriptural text or the overall 
theme of the Advent season. The extrasensory experiences were only done at 
the Jonesville First United Methodist Church. The Maple Springs services 
adhered to the more traditional with the older style, more traditional services 
of worship. Although the same text was used in both services, there were 
very remarkable changes in the test group. 

The number of those members using the evaluation tool was 25 in the 
Jonesville Church. The Maple Springs group numbered 12. The evaluation 
tool was distributed during the service on April 22, 2001, nearly four months 


after the Advent Season. The results were as follows: 
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| Attendance Average for Advent 1999 2000 Percent Change 





| Bn | | 
Jonesville First United Methodist Church 75 | 90 + 25 Percent 











Maple Springs United Methodist Church 55 53 -4 Percent 
———s ——— ——— SS er 
—— a _ _ os _ 

Number of persons who remembered Count Percentage 

- the Scriptural Texts 

Jonesville First United Methodist Church 21 of 25 84 Percent 
Respondents 
_ Maple Springs United Methodist Church 0 of 12 O Percent 
Respondents | 
— oes : : | 
——— = —___- | 
Number of Persons Who Remembered Count Percentage 
| Worship Themes 
| — — a _ | | 
Jonesville United Methodist Church 25 of 25 100 Percent | 

Respondents : 

Maple Springs United Methodist Church 0 of 12 0 Percent 


Respondents 


While the numbers were of two small populations, there were 
remarkable differences in the results. Those experiences in using the 
sensory worship patterns were very successful in achieving the goals. The 
author has recently moved to larger churches and plans similar experiences 


with his new appointment. 
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Cost of the Program 


There is no question that this was a very difficult and expensive 
program to complete. However, the mostly positive comments made by 
members and non-members alike gave this writer encouragement and a 
passion for using this methodology in the future for planning and executing 
worship services. No vacation was taken during this entire time and severe 
criticism was leveled for even attempting the project by one person who 
confronted the author in an administrative board meeting. The person 
charged that the project was taking too much time from the ministry of the 
church. This wound has been hard to heal. The suggestion was even made 
that, in the future, allowing a minister to work on a doctoral program not be 
allowed. 

The cost (approximately $36,000) has been mostly paid by a Veterans 
Administration grant. The conference has contributed $1,200, and several 
individuals added generous gifts. The real support has been for the one 
church that chose to be the test for these experiences. The contributions of 
the music program at the Jonesville United Methodist Church were 
invaluable in the completion of this program. 

The contribution of the Western North Carolina Conference staff and 
the loan of an expensive projector also allowed the project to be less 
expensive. Smaller churches can easily complete programs and introduce 


them into their worship experiences if they so desire. The results were so 
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successful, and attracted so many young persons to the congregation that the 
conclusions are surprisingly encouraging. The cost, even for small churches, 
is worth the investments. With careful choices, inexpensive alternative sites 
can be used for purchase of equipment. The key can hinge on the willingness 
of volunteers to assist in the planning and production of these experiences. 
For instance, the Jonesville choir itself chose the more modern contemporary 
versions of the music and worked hard to achieve quality performances. 

Another help, ironically, was the refusal of the Maple Springs Church 
to participate. This quickly worked in the writer’s favor by allowing this 
congregation to be used as the control group. The results were overwhelming 
and quite revealing. Boredom and control became the issues rather than 
quality of the experience. The Maple Springs church used a cantata that had 
already been used on three occasions and the results were sobering. This was 
the same congregation where the criticism at the administrative board 
meeting occurred. This church also led in a no-increase-in-salary move 
during the last year the writer was involved in the program. 

The Jonesville Church also treated the writer to a re to the Holy 
Land during the first year of the program. This allowed for some excellent 
digital pictures to be incorporated into the Advent services. The experience 
added tremendously to the overall experience of the program. The quality of 
the service was also enhanced by the objects from the Holy Land that the 


researcher used in the production of the services 
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Finally, the author has neither a secretary nor an associate. The list 
of persons on the acknowledgment page became a team of terrific supporters. 
There is no way that a single researcher can ever accomplish such a 
tremendous success by himself. There has to be a special place in heaven for 


people willing to go the extra mile. 


APPENDIX A 
“GOD BLESSES US THROUGH THE SENSES” SERMON 
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GOD BLESSES US THROUGH THE SENSES 


Sermon Outline 


Thank you for inviting me to your DAR Chapter Meeting. My 
Mom heard me preach this sermon a couple of years ago, and 
asked me to deliver it to you. She and I spent two weeks in 
Israel in January, and I am extremely impressed with her 
energy and determination. I know how excited she is being 
your regent, and I am pleased to be here today, 


You know God has richly blessed these United States, and I 
believe that it is one of the most blessed because of it’s 
natural resources 


Psalm 36:7-9 How precious is your steadfast love, O God 

All people may take refuge in the shadow of your wings... 
They feast on the abundance of your house 

And you give them drink from your river of delights 

For with you is your fountain of life. 

Did God created all persons? DOES His creation exists for 
His Children to enjoy it. I Believe that One of the ways that 
God lets us do this is the fact that he created in us fives 
senses, The world that He created is here to excite, stimulate, 
and amaze us in a wonderment. 


WHY? 


Because he gives us delights from his creation to form a 
symphony of grand overtures to thrill these senses. And 
because of the wonderful way which my parents taught me to 
experience God’s world, I want to teach you from god’s fifth 
gospel .. . the Gospel of Experience. 


In the palette of God, there are rich blessings 
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Trout in North Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains 

Salmon in the Columbia gorge separating Oregon and 
Washington 

Redfish in the Bayous of Louisiana 

I have tasted Rattlesnake in the Camp Monocan I Virginia 
Squirrel pie in Tennessee 

Pve tasted Chesapeake Crabs in Maryland, Dungenous at the 
San Francisco Wharf! [!VE EXPERIENCED FRESH 
ALASKAN KING CRAB, ’VE HAD SOFT SHELL CRAB AT 
BRUNNINGS IN NEW ORLEANS 

You haven’t lived until you have eaten MUD CAT IN BILOXI 
or CRAWDADS IN ARKANSAS WITH ETOFEE, I MIGHT 
ADD 

You of course heard about the chicken that was raised in the 
Lexington Concord Area of Massachusetts. 

I have eaten Chicken Cacciatore in Massachusetts 


JOB 12: 7 ASK THE BEASTS, AND THEY WILL TEACH 
YOU, THE BIRDS OF THE AIR, AND THEY WILL TELL 
YOU, THE PLANTS OF THE EARTH, AND THEY WILL 
TEACH YOU, AND THE FISH OF THE SEA, AND THEY 
WILL DECLARE TO YOU.. 

WHO AMONG ALL THESE DOES NOT KNOW THAT THE 
HAND OF GOD AS DONE THIS? I HAVE TASTED ALL OF 
THIS AND IT IS SCRUMPTIOUS.. 

The nose of man is closely related to taste 

The smell of the earth after a fresh shower 

The POWER OF THE SPRING, AS GOD RECREATES HIS 
EARTH AND DECORATES IT AGAIN 

THE TANTALIZING SMELL AS ONE ENTERS A BAKERY 
THE UNMISTAKABLE SMELL OF THE DOUBLE 
DELIGHT ROSE FROM MY GARDEN 

THE TEMPTING ODOR OF A FRESH CUT 
WATERMELON 

THE WHIFF OF A FRESH BAKED APPLE PIE 

THE SWEET SMELL OF CANNING PEACH PRESERVES 
THE BITTER SWEET ODOR OF DARK CHOCOLATE 
WHILE COOKING UP A POT DE CREME... 
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PSALM 24 OPENS WITH THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S 
AND EVERYTHING THAT DWELL IN IT...FOR HE HAS 
FOUNDED IT UPON THE SEAS, AND ESTABLISHED IT 
ON THE RIVERS. 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH SEEMS TO BE THE LEAST 
IMPORTANT, YET IT IS NOT 

BUT I KNOW THIS IS NOT TRUE !! I TOUCHED THE 
ROCK AT PLYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS...I TOUCHED 
STALAGMITES AND STALACTITES IN MAMMOTH CAVE 
WHICH TOOK THOUSANDS OF YEARS TO DEVELOP 

I SKIPPED SMOOTH STONES ACROSS THE 
MISSISSIPPI, 

AND I FELT THE RAW HIDE OF A ARMADILLO 

I KNOW THE DOWN TOUCH OF A MOHAIR GOAT 

I HAVE HELD A STUNNED HUMMING BIRD 

AND THE PRESSURE FROM A STRUTTING PEACOCK 
CLOSE UP FEELS LIKE A THUNDEROUS RAINSTORM. 

I FELT THE RAPID BEAT OF WHOMP, WHOMP, WHOMP 
OF A WHOOPING CRANE TAKING OFF WITH ITS EIGHT 
FOOT WINGSPAN. 

I Picked Up Stones at Gettysburg, and imagined the carnage 
that went on I the bloodiest war of Americans ever.. 

GOD HAS GIVEN THOUSANDS OF PLACES TO 


EXPERIENCE HIS TOUCH 

PSALM 72, MAY HE BE LIKE RAIN, WHICH FALLS ON 
MOWN GRASS 

LIKE SHOWERS THAT WATER THE EARTH... TILL 
THE MOON IS NO MORE 


PVE TOUCHED SEVERAL SPOTS ON HIS EARTH, AND 
IT SPELLS THE MIND 


The Miracle of Sight 
I GUESS THERE IS NO MORE SENSITIVE PALATE 


THAN THE VISTA OF SIGHT. The treasures of these 
United States are truly memorable. 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN THE SUN CREEP OVER THE 
NORTHERN RIM THE GRAND CANYON ? Brig the rich 
oranges and senna hues to the deep floor of the canyon? 

THE VIEW FROM EAGLES NEST AT LAKE JUNALUSKA 
THE SUNRISE IS OH SO AWESOME OVER CANEEL BAY 
AT ST JOHN’S IN THE VIRGIN ISLAND. Bringing the 
kaleidoscope of colors to the Coral Reefs?? 

I HAVE WITNESSED THE AURORA BOREALIS GOD’S 
NIGHT RAINBOW OVER MT MCKINLEY IN ALASKA 
THE BAY AT BAR HARBOR REFLECTS OVER BLACK 
SAND. 

THE WAGON TRAIL RUTS OF THIS COUNTRY’S EARLY 
PIONEERS ARE STILL VISIBLE AT SCOTT’S BLUFF 
NEBRASKA 

[ HAVE SEEN THE AUTUMN ASPENS I N COLORADO, 
AND THE STUNNING FALL FOLIAGE IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

AND I HAVE BEEN ONE OF THE CONGREGATION AT 
SUNSET IN KEY WEST. 

| HAVE WITNESSES THE 400 FOOT WHISPERING ROAR 
AT MULTNOMAH FALLS IN OREGON. ISAW A 14 
POUND BROWN TROUT JUMP AT LEAST TWENTY 
TIMES AS I PULLED IT IN FROM THE CHATAHOOCHE 
IN GEORGIA 

I STOOD ON THE SAME SIGHT THAT JULIA WARD 
HOWE STOOD ON WHEN SHE WAS INSPIRED TO 
WRITE... MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY OF THE 
COMING OF THE LORD at the crest of Pike’s peak. 

PSALM 35 SAYS SIMPLY ...IN YOUR LIGHT OH LORD, I 
SEE LIGHT... | 


The Miracle of Sound 


THE SOUNDS OF GOD’S EARTH ARE REALLY 
OVERWHELMING 

WHO CAN EVER FORGET THE POWER OF NIAGARA 
FALLS WHERE YOU HAVE TO YELL TO TALK TO A 
PERSON STANDING RIGHT NEXT TO YOU 
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I WAS IN THE BEGINNING OF A HURRICANE, WHILE 
DRIVING ACROSS THE BRIDGE OVER THE BRIDGE 
CONNECTING VIRGINIA WITH ITS OUTER BANKS 

I'VE WITNESSED THE SOUND OF A BUTTERFLY WING 
AS IT TOOK OFF FROM ITS COCOON AT THE DAY 
BUTTERFLY CENTER IN CALLOWAY GARDENS 

PVE HEARD A PEACH FALL FROM A TREE IN SAM HILL 
WASHINGTON, AND WOODBERRY GEORGIA 

AND THE SOUND OF THOUSANDS OF PECANS 
FALLING FROM TREES IN WEST GEORGIA, WHEN MY 
FATHER WAS IN THEM JUMPING ON THE LIMBS FOR 
OUR FAMILY TO PICK THEM UP. 

I! HEARD WHAT I THOUGHT WAS A BEAR JUMP IN THE 
CATALOOCHIE BEHIND ME WHILE TROUT 
FISHING...IT TURNS OUT TO BE A HUGE PREGNANT 
DOE. 

] HEARD THE DEAFENING ROAR OF AN AVALANCHE 
ON A COLORADO SKI SLOPE 

I HAVE HEARD THE WHO WHEE SOUND OF A 1/2 INCH 
COCI FROG IN PUERTO RICO SERENADE ME FOR 
SEVERAL HOURS I HAVE HEARD AND SEEN the mighty 
golden eagle catch more fish than I did on Lake Moultrie 
South Carolina 

The common loon at of all places, Corpus Christy Texas, 
where I was trying to hear the mighty whooping of the 
whooping crane 

Psalm 8 O Lord how majestic is thy name in all the earth... 
Thou whose glory above the heavens is chanted by the 
mouths of babes and infants. 

When I LOOK at the wonders of thy heavens, the works of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
established--WHAT IS MAN ??that thou art mindful of him. 
And the son of man that thou dost care for him... 


O yes!! God has richly blessed these United States, We are 
truly rich because of the vistas of senses that begs for 
exploration and experience. May he bless you... . in the name 
of the father. The son and the holy ghost..>Amen 


APPENDIX B 
SCRIPTURE REFERENCES TO KEY “SENSE” WORDS 
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AIR 

Genesis 1:26; Genesis 1:28; Genesis 1:30; Genesis 2:19-20; Genesis 6:7; 
Genesis 7:23; Genesis 9:2; Exodus 9:8; Exodus 9:10; Deut. 4:17; Deut. 28:26; 
1 Samuel 17:44; 1 Samuel 17:46; 2 Samuel 21:10; 1 Kings 14:11; 1 Kings 
16:4; 1 Kings 21:24; Job 12:7; Job 28:21; Job 35:11; Job 41:16; Psalm 8:8; 
Psalm 79:2; Psalm 104:12; Eccles. 10:20; Jeremiah 7:33; Jeremiah 9:10; 
Jeremiah 15:3; Jeremiah 16:4; Jeremiah 19:7; Jeremiah 34:20; Ezekiel 29:5; 
Ezekiel 31:6; Ezekiel 31:13; Ezekiel 32:4; Ezekiel 38:20; Daniel 2:38: Daniel 
4:12; Daniel 4:21; Hosea 2:18; Hosea 4:3; Hosea 7:12; Zeph. 1:3; Matthew 
6:26; Matthew 8:20; Matthew 13:32; Mark 4:32; Luke 8:5; Luke 9:58; Luke 
13:19; Acts 10:12; Acts 11:6; Acts 22:23; 1 Cor. 9:26; 1 Cor. 14:9; Ephes. 2:2; 1 
Thes. 4:17; Rev. 16:17; 


EAR 

Exodus 21:6; Leviticus 8:23; Leviticus 14:14; Leviticus 14:17; Leviticus 14:25; 
Leviticus 14:28; Deut. 1:45; Deut. 15:17; 2 Kings 19:16; Neh. 1:6; Neh. 1:11: 
Job 12:11; Job 34:3; Psalm 5:1; Psalm 17:1; Psalm 17:6; Psalm 28:1; Psalm 
31:2; Psalm 45:10; Psalm 49:4; Psalm 71:2; Psalm 88:2; Psalm 94:9; Psalm 
102:2; Psalm 116:2; Proverbs 2:2; Proverbs 25:12; Proverbs 28:9; Eccles. 1:8: 
Isaiah 37:17; Isaiah 48:8; Isaiah 50:4; Isaiah 55:3; Isaiah 59:1; Isaiah 64:4; 
Daniel 9:18; Amos 3:12; Matthew 10:27; Matthew 26:51; Mark 14:47: Luke 
12:3; Luke 22:50-51; John 18:10; John 18:26; 1 Cor. 2:9; 1 Cor. 12:16-17; Rev. 
2:7; Rev. 2:11; Rev. 2:17; Rev. 2:29; Rev. 3:6; Rev. 3:13; Rev. 3:22; Rev. 13:9; 


EYE 

Genesis 2:9; Genesis 3:6; Exodus 21:24; Exodus 21:26; Leviticus 21:20: 
Leviticus 24:20; Numbers 24:3; Numbers 24:15; Deut. 19:21; Deut. 32:10; 1 
Samuel 11:2; 1 Samuel 18:9; Ezra 5:5; Job 7:8; Job 10:18; Job 14:3; Job 20:9; 
Job 24:15; Job 28:7; Psalm 17:8; Psalm 35:19; Psalm 94:9; Proverbs 6:13: 
Proverbs 7:2; Proverbs 16:30; Proverbs 30:17; Eccles. 1:8; Eccles. 6:9; Isaiah 
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29:20; Isaiah 64:4; Lament. 2:4; Zech. 2:8; Zech. 11:17; Zech. 12:4; Matthew 
5:29; Matthew 5:38; Matthew 6:22; Matthew 7:3-5; Matthew 18:9; Matthew 
19:24; Mark 9:47; Mark 10:25; Luke 6:41-42; Luke 11:34; Luke 18:25; 1 Cor. 
2:9; 1 Cor. 12:16-17; 1 Cor. 12:21; 1 Cor. 15:52; Ephes. 6:6; Col. 3:22; Rev. 1:7; 


FINGER 

Genesis 41:42; Exodus 8:19; Exodus 29:12; Exodus 31:18; Leviticus 4:6; 
Leviticus 4:17; Leviticus 4:25; Leviticus 4:30; Leviticus 4:34; Leviticus 8:15; 
Leviticus 9:9; Leviticus 14:16; Leviticus 16:14; Leviticus 16:19; Numbers 
19:4; Deut. 9:10; 1 Kings 12:10; 2 Chron. 10:10; Esther 3:10; Job 1:12; Isaiah 
58:9; Matthew 23:4; Luke 11:20; Luke 11:46; Luke 15:22; Luke 16:24: John 
8:6; John 20:25; John 20:27; 


HEART 

Genesis 6:5-6; Genesis 8:21; Genesis 24:45; Genesis 34:3; Genesis 34:8; 
Exodus 4:14; Exodus 4:21; Exodus 7:3; Exodus 7:13-14; Exodus 7:22-23; 
Exodus 8:15; Exodus 8:19; Exodus 8:32; Exodus 9:7; Exodus 9:12; Exodus 
9:35-10:1; Exodus 10:20; Exodus 10:27; Exodus 11:10; Exodus 14:4; Exodus 
14:8; Exodus 15:8; Exodus 25:2; Exodus 28:29-30; Exodus 35:21; Leviticus 
19:17; Deut. 1:28; Deut. 2:30; Deut. 4:9; Deut. 4:29; Deut. 4:39; Deut. 6:5; 
Deut. 8:2; Deut. 8:5; Deut. 8:14; Deut. 10:12; Deut. 11:3; Deut. 11:13; Deut. 
13:3; Deut. 15:10; Deut. 17:17; Deut. 26:16; Deut. 28:65; Deut. 29:18; Deut. 
30:1-2; Deut. 30:6; Deut. 30:10; Deut. 30:14; Deut. 30:17; Deut. 32:46: Joshua 
22:5; Joshua 23:14; Judges 5:9; Judges 5:15-16; 1 Samuel 1:13; 1 Samuel 2:1: 
1 Samuel 2:33; 1 Samuel 2:35; 1 Samuel 4:13; 1 Samuel 9:19; 1 Samuel 10:9; 
1 Samuel 12:20; 1 Samuel 12:24; 1 Samuel 13:14; 1 Samuel 14:7: 1 Samuel 
16:7; 1 Samuel 17:28; 1 Samuel 17:32; 1 Samuel 21:12; 1 Samuel 25:37; 1 
Samuel 28:5; 2 Samuel 3:21; 2 Samuel 6:16; 2 Samuel 13:20; 2 Samuel 14:1: 
2 Samuel 17:10; 2 Samuel 18:14; 2 Samuel 22:46; 1 Kings 2:4; 1 Kings 2:44; 1 
Kings 3:6; 1 Kings 3:9; 1 Kings 3:12; 1 Kings 8:17-18; 1 Kings 8:38-39; 1 
Kings 8:47-48; 1 Kings 8:66; 1 Kings 9:3-4; 1 Kings 10:24; 1 Kings 11:4; 1 
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Kings 11:9; 1 Kings 11:37; 1 Kings 14:8; 1 Kings 15:3; 1 Kings 15:14; 2 Kings 
9:24; 2 Kings 10:31; 2 Kings 22:19; 2 Kings 23:3; 2 Kings 23:25; 1 Chron. 
15:29; 1 Chron. 22:7; 1 Chron. 22:19; 1 Chron. 28:2; 1 Chron. 28:9; 1 Chron. 
29:17; 2 Chron. 6:7-8; 2 Chron. 6:30; 2 Chron. 6:37-38; 2 Chron. 7:10; 2 
Chron. 7:16; 2 Chron. 9:23; 2 Chron. 12:14; 2 Chron. 15:12; 2 Chron. 15:17; 2 
Chron. 17:6; 2 Chron. 19:3; 2 Chron. 22:9; 2 Chron. 30:19; 2 Chron. 32:25-26: 
2 Chron. 32:31; 2 Chron. 34:27; 2 Chron. 34:31; 2 Chron. 36:13; 2 Chron. 
36:22; Ezra 1:1; Ezra 1:5; Ezra 7:27; Neh. 2:2; Neh. 2:12: Neh. 4:6; Neh. 7:5; 
Neh. 9:8; Job 10:13; Job 11:13; Job 15:12; Job 17:11: Job 19:27; Job 22:22: Job 
23:16; Job 29:13; Job 31:7; Job 31:9; Job 31:20; Job 31:27: Job 31:33; Job 33:3; 
Job 36:13; Job 37:1; Job 37:24; Job 38:36; Psalm 4:7; Psalm 5:9; Psalm 7:10; 
Psalm 9:1; Psalm 10:3; Psalm 11:2; Psalm 13:2; Psalm 13:5; Psalm 14:1; 
Psalm 15:2; Psalm 16:7; Psalm 16:9; Psalm 17:3; Psalm 18:45; Psalm 19:8; 
Psalm 19:14; Psalm 20:4; Psalm 21:2; Psalm 22:14; Psalm 24:4; Psalm 25:17: 
Psalm 26:2; Psalm 27:3; Psalm 27:8; Psalm 27:14; Psalm 28:7; Psalm 30:12; 
Psalm 31:24; Psalm 32:11; Psalm 33:11; Psalm 36:1; Psalm 36:10; Psalm 
37:4; Psalm 37:31; Psalm 38:8; Psalm 38:10; Psalm 39:3; Psalm 40:8; Psalm 
40:10; Psalm 40:12; Psalm 41:6; Psalm 44:21; Psalm 45:1; Psalm 46:2; Psalm 
49:3; Psalm 51:10; Psalm 51:17; Psalm 53:1; Psalm 55:4; Psalm 55:21; Psalm 
07:7; Psalm 58:2; Psalm 61:2; Psalm 62:10; Psalm 64:6; Psalm 64:10; Psalm 
66:18; Psalm 69:20; Psalm 73:1; Psalm 73:13; Psalm 73:21; Psalm 73:26; 
Psalm 77:6; Psalm 78:72; Psalm 84:2; Psalm 86:11-12; Psalm 89:50; Psalm 
90:12; Psalm 94:15; Psalm 97:11; Psalm 101:2; Psalm 101:4-5; Psalm 102:4; 
Psalm 104:15; Psalm 108:1; Psalm 109:22: Psalm 111:1; Psalm 112:7-8; 
Psalm 119:2; Psalm 119:7; Psalm 119:10-11; Psalm 119:30; Psalm 119:32:; 
Psalm 119:34; Psalm 119:36; Psalm 119:58; Psalm 119:69; Psalm 119:80; 
Psalm 119:111-112; Psalm 119:145; Psalm 119:161; Psalm 125:4; Psalm 
131:1; Psalm 138:1; Psalm 139:23; Psalm 141:4; Psalm 143:4; Psalm 148:14:; 
Proverbs 1:23; Proverbs 2:2; Proverbs 2:10: Proverbs 3:1; Proverbs 3:3; 
Proverbs 3:5; Proverbs 4:4; Proverbs 4:21; Proverbs 4:23; Proverbs 5:12; 
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Proverbs 6:14; Proverbs 6:18; Proverbs 6:21; Proverbs 6:25; Proverbs 7:3; 
Proverbs 7:25; Proverbs 10:8; Proverbs 10:20; Proverbs 11:20; Proverbs 12:23; 
Proverbs 12:25; Proverbs 13:12; Proverbs 14:10: Proverbs 14:13; Proverbs 
14:30; Proverbs 14:33; Proverbs 15:13-15; Proverbs 15:28; Proverbs 15:30; 
Proverbs 16:1; Proverbs 16:5; Proverbs 16:9: Proverbs 16:21; Proverbs 16:23; 
Proverbs 17:3; Proverbs 17:20; Proverbs 17:22; Proverbs 18:12; Proverbs 
18:15; Proverbs 19:3; Proverbs 19:21; Proverbs 20:5; Proverbs 20:9; Proverbs 
21:1-2; Proverbs 21:4; Proverbs 22:11; Proverbs 22:15; Proverbs 22:17 -18; 
Proverbs 23:7; Proverbs 23:12; Proverbs 23:15; Proverbs 23:17; Proverbs 
23:19; Proverbs 23:26; Proverbs 24:12; Proverbs 24:17 ; Proverbs 24:32; 
Proverbs 25:20; Proverbs 26:23-25; Proverbs 27 :9; Proverbs 27:11; Proverbs 
27:19; Proverbs 28:14; Eccles. 2:1; Eccles. 2:8; Eccles. 2:10; Eccles. 2:15; 
Eccles. 2:20; Eccles. 3:17; Eccles. 5:2: Eccles. 5:20; Eccles. 6:2; Eccles. 7:2-4: 
Kccles. 7:7; Eccles. 7:22; Eccles. 7:26: Eccles. 8:5; Eccles. 9:7; Eccles. 10:2; 
Eccles. 11:9-10; Song 3:1-4; Song 3:11; Song 4:9; Song 5:2; Song 5:4; Song 5:6: 
Song 8:6; Isaiah 1:5; Isaiah 6:10: Isaiah 7 :-4; Isaiah 9:9; Isaiah 10:12; Isaiah 
13:7; Isaiah 14:13; Isaiah 15:5; Isaiah 16:11; Isaiah 19:3; Isaiah 19:10; Isaiah 
19:19; Isaiah 21:4; Isaiah 40:11; Isaiah 42:25; Isaiah 44:20; Isaiah 46:8; 
Isaiah 49:21; Isaiah 57:1; Isaiah 57:15; Isaiah 60:5; Isaiah 63:4; Isaiah 65:14; 
Isaiah 66:14; Jeremiah 3:10; Jeremiah 3:15; Jeremiah 4:9; Jeremiah 4:14; 
Jeremiah 4:18-19; Jeremiah 8:18: Jeremiah 9:8; Jeremiah 9:26; Jeremiah 
11:20; Jeremiah 15:1; Jeremiah 16:12; Jeremiah 17:5; Jeremiah 17:9-10; 
Jeremiah 18:12; Jeremiah 20:9; Jeremiah 20:12; Jeremiah 22:17; Jeremiah 
23:9; Jeremiah 23:20; Jeremiah 24:7: Jeremiah 29:13; Jeremiah 30:24; 
Jeremiah 31:20; Jeremiah 32:39; Jeremiah 32:41; Jeremiah 48:29; Jeremiah 
48:36; Jeremiah 48:41; Jeremiah 49:16; Jeremiah 49:22; Jeremiah 51:46; 
Lament. 1:20; Lament. 1:22; Lament. 2:11; Lament. 2:19; Lament. 3:13: 
Kizekiel 3:10; Ezekiel 11:19; Ezekiel 14:4; Ezekiel 14:7; Ezekiel 18:31; Ezekiel 
21:6-7; Ezekiel 25:6; Ezekiel 27:25-27: Ezekiel 28:2; Ezekiel 28:5; Ezekiel 
28:8; Ezekiel 28:17; Ezekiel 36:26; Ezekiel 44:7; Ezekiel 44:9; Daniel 5:20; 
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Daniel 7:4; Daniel 11:28; Daniel 11:30; Hosea 5:4; Hosea 10:2; Hosea 11:8; 
Joel 2:12-13; Amos 7:10; Obadiah 1:3; Jonah 2:3; Habakkuk 3:16; Zeph. 3:14; 
Malachi 2:2; Matthew 5:8; Matthew 5:28; Matthew 6:21; Matthew 9:2: 
Matthew 9:22; Matthew 11:29; Matthew 12:34; Matthew 12:40; Matthew 
13:15; Matthew 13:19; Matthew 15:18-19; Matthew 18:35; Matthew 22:31: 
Mark 7:19; Mark 11:23; Mark 12:30; Mark 12:33; Luke 2:19; Luke 2:51; Luke 
6:45; Luke 7:13; Luke 8:15; Luke 10:27; Luke 12:29; Luke 12:34; Luke 24:25; 
John 12:27; John 16:33; Acts 1:24; Acts 2:26; Acts 2:37; Acts 4:32; Acts 5:3; 
Acts 8:21-22; Acts 13:22; Acts 15:8; Acts 16:14; Acts 21:13; Acts 28:27; 
Romans 1:9; Romans 2:5; Romans 2:29; Romans 9:2; Romans 10:6; Romans 
10:8-10; Romans 15:6; 1 Cor. 14:25; 2 Cor. 2:4; 2 Cor. 4:1; 2 Cor. 4:16; 2 Cor. 
5:12; 2 Cor. 8:16; 2 Cor. 9:7; Ephes. 1:18; Ephes. 5:19: Ephes. 6:5-6; Philip. 
1:7; Col. 2:2; Col. 3:22-23; 1 Tim. 1:5; 1 Tim. 3:1; 2 Tim. 2:22; Philemon 1:2: 
Philemon 1:20; Hebrews 3:12; Hebrews 4:12; Hebrews 10:22; Hebrews 12:3; 
Hebrews 12:5; 1 Peter 1:22; 1 John 5:10; Rev. 1:3; Rev. 18:7; 


NOSE 

Genesis 24:22; Genesis 24:30; Genesis 24:47: 2 Kings 19:28; 2 Chron. 33:11; 
Job 40:24; Job 41:2; Proverbs 30:33; Song 7:4; Isaiah 3:21; Isaiah 37:29; 
Ezekiel 8:17; Ezekiel16:12; Genesis 24:22; Genesis 24:30; Genesis 24:47; 2 
Kings 19:28; 2 Chron. 33:11; Job 40:24; Job 41:2; Proverbs 30:33; Song 7:4; 
Isaiah 3:21; Isaiah 37:29; Ezekiel 8:17; Ezekiel 16:12: 


SMELL 
Genesis 27:27; Exodus 16:20; Deut. 4:28; Psalm 115:6; Eccles. 10:1; Daniel 
3:27; Joel 2:20; 1 Cor. 12:17; 2 Cor. 2:16: 
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STOMACH 

2 Samuel 2:23; 2 Samuel 3:27; 2 Samuel 4:6; Job 20:14-15; Proverbs 13325: 
Proverbs 18:20; Jeremiah 30:6; Jeremiah 51:34; Ezekiel 3:3; Micah 6:14; 
Matthew 15:17; Mark 7:19; Luke 15:16; 1 Cor. 6:13: Philip. 3:19; 1 Tim. 5:23; 
Rev. 10:9-10; 


TASTE 
Genesis 25:28; 2 Samuel 3:35; 2 Samuel 19:35; Job 27:2; Psalm 34:8: Psalm 


119:103; Proverbs 24:18; Song 2:3; Song 4:16; Jonah 3:7: Matthew 16:28; 
Mark 9:1; Luke 9:27; Luke 14:24; John 8:52; Col. 2:21; Hebrews 2:9: 


TONGUE 

Exodus 4:10; 2 Samuel 23:2; Esther 1:22; Job 5:21; Job 12:11; Job 15:5; Job 
20:12; Job 27:4; Job 33:2; Job 34:3; Job 41:1; Psalm 5:9; Psalm 10:7; Psalm 
12:3; Psalm 15:3; Psalm 16:9; Psalm 22:15; Psalm 34:13; Psalm 35:28; Psalm 
37:30; Psalm 39:1; Psalm 39:3; Psalm 45:1; Psalm 50:19; Psalm 51:14; Psalm 
52:2; Psalm 52:4; Psalm 66:17; Psalm 71:24; Psalm 114:1; Psalm 119:172; 
Psalm 120:3; Psalm 137:6; Psalm 139:4; Proverbs 6:17; Proverbs 6:24: 
Proverbs 10:19-20; Proverbs 10:31; Proverbs 11:12: Proverbs 12:18-19; 
Proverbs 15:2; Proverbs 15:4; Proverbs 16:1; Proverbs 17 :4; Proverbs 17:20; 
Proverbs 17:28; Proverbs 18:21; Proverbs 21:6; Proverbs 21:23; Proverbs 
25:15; Proverbs 25:23; Proverbs 26:28; Proverbs 28:23; Proverbs 31:26; Song 
4:11; Isaiah 30:27; Isaiah 32:4; Isaiah 33:19; Isaiah 35:6; Isaiah 45:23: Isaiah 
00:4; Isaiah 54:17; Isaiah 57:4; Isaiah 59:3; Jeremiah 9:3; Jeremiah 9:8; 
Lament. 4:4; Ezekiel 3:26; Mark 7:33; Mark 7:35; Luke 1:64; Luke 16:24; Acts 
2:26; Romans 14:11; 1 Cor. 14:2; 1 Cor. 14:4; 1 Cor. 14:9; 1 Cor. 14:13-14; J 
Cor. 14:19; 1 Cor. 14:26-27; Philip. 2:11; James 1:26; James 3:5-6; James 3:8- 
9; 1 Peter 3:10; 1 John 3:18; 
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HERBAL ADVENT WREATH DIRECTIONS 


The earliest authentic record of Advent is in AD 581, soon after 
December 25th was established as the date to celebrate the birth of Christ. 
As people felt a need to prepare themselves spiritually for the sacred 
celebration of Christmas, the Advent Season evolved. 


The observance began as FAMILY WORSHIP time, then adapted by 
the churches. When a family gathered around the fireplace, or center of their 
home, they would place four advent candles, one for each of the Sundays 
before the celebration. A fifth Christ candle was also placed there. Usually 
boughs of evergreen, the symbol of life everlasting—were placed nearby. 


On the fourth Sunday before Christmas, a member of their family 
would light the first candle and read a Bible passage. On the next Sunday, a 
family member would relight the first candle and then light another. The 
procedure would be repeated each week until Christmas Day arrived. On 
that day, all four candles would be relighted, plus the white Christ Candle, 
Indicating that Christ had now come. 


The Color Purple used to be used exclusively as the Liturgical Color for 
Advent and Lent, the two most sacred seasons of the Life of the Christian. 
Recently the color blue has been added as a color for Advent., and denoted 
the Kingdom of Jesus celebrated on the Christ the King Sunday, to end the 
Christian Year. Most of the time the colors of the candles represent the same 
color. The Pink candle represents the candle of Joy. This year our wreath 
consist of dried fruit, and the candles are made of pure beeswax. This 
aromatic celebration of life is to enhance the senses of smell and taste which 
we are celebrating during this millennium Celebration. 


The significance in the observation would say to us, as children of the 
King, that we should be reminded of the Christ who comes to this world 
through US, not only at this season of the year, but everyday. Somehow the 
lighting of the candle impresses us anew with the task of discipleship that 
has been given through us. Through the beauty of a simple act. We prepare 
our hearts again and again for the coming of Christ! 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Today is the first Sunday of Advent. Our hearts are filled with wonder 
and expectation as we begin to prepare for the coming of the Christ Child. 
What we celebrate is that God has made himself known in an intimate and 
personal way to men of earth in the life of a Child born to human parents, 
just as you and I were born. His life and teaching continue to fill us with 
awe and adoration. 


Let the first of the Advent candles be lighted! 
Read from Isaiah 9:2,6—7. 


In the advent wreath this year we are adding to our sensuality herbs, 
the first being Rosemary. It is an herb for remembrance. Legend says that 
this herb changed its flower from white to blue in Mary’s honor. 


Let us pray! 


Our heavenly father, as we prepare for the coming of the Christ Child, 
may wonder and praise fill our hearts. Let our homes be filled with the spirit 
of love and peace which Jesus brought into the world. In His Name we pray. 


AMEN 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Today is the Second Sunday in advent. The second candle of the 
Advent Wreath is the candle of Bethlehem, which is symbolic of the 
preparation of the place of Christ’s birth and need to receive the Christ Child. 
On this second Sunday of Advent, the first candle, the candle of Prophecy 
will be lit first, and then the second candle, Bethlehem will be lit. 


Let the Candle of Prophecy........... and the Candle of Bethlehem be 
lighted. 


READ Isaiah 40:1—11. 


The second herb in our advent wreath is Sage. It is the herb of 
immortality. 


Let Us Pray: 


O God, we pause to thank You for the return of the joyful Christmas 
Season that brings happiness into every waiting heart. Help us to avoid 
being so busy with all the outward preparations for the Holy Day that we 
miss the inner and eternal meaning. Help us to share our Joy and gladness, 
with others wherever they may be......AMEN 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Today is the third Sunday of Advent. The Candle we light on this 
Advent Sunday is the Shepherd’s Candle. This candle represents the act of 
sharing——generosity. Christmas is a time of Giving. It all began with God 
giving us His Son, Jesus. Sharing this gift with others, or sharing of other 
gifts, especially those that His Spirit has given to us. These especially bring 
happiness to the person who receives as well as the giver. 


Let the wax of the Bee’s gift to us, be lit. The first for prophecy, for 
Bethlehem and the Shepherd’s candle be lighted. 


Read Luke 1:26—55. 


The herb we add to this delightful aroma of smell is the herb, 
lavender. It represents the purity and virtue of the faith of the Shepherd, 
who did not question the message of the Angels. 


Let US PRAY: 


Our Heavenly Father, we remember that the Christ Child was Your 
Gift to the World. May the thought of His birth fill our hearts with generous 
thoughts. Help us to be like Him in all that we think say and do. Help us to 
be less selfish and remember to be thoughtful. We ask in His Name...AMEN 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Today is the forth Sunday n Advent. This Sunday, we again light the 
candles of Prophecy, or Bethlehem....and the Shepherd’s Candles. Today we 
light the Angel’s Candle. This candle symbolizes Love and Joy. In some 
wreaths this is the pink candle. 


John in his gospel wrote that God so loved the world that he gave His 
Son to us on earth. God’s love to us must flow through us and express itself 
to other people, if we really understand what God’s love really is! 


Let the candles of Prophecy....... Bethlehem........ Shepherds....and the 
candle of Love and Joy be lit.... 


Read Luke 1:26-35 and Chapter 2:9—14. 


Today the herb that is to be remembered in our wreath is Rue... Rue 
is for repentance and Grace. 


Let us Pray: 


Our Father we thank you for the love revealed to us in Jesus who 
loved the loveless, the sick, the friendless and those who suffer. Fill our 
hearts with Love that the peace and Joy of this Christmas season may be real 
to us> AMEN! 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 
The Final Celebration of Advent 


There would be no Christmas if it were not for the Christ Child whose 
birthday it is. We want to think of Him now. The Story of His coming is very 
beautiful and every Christmas we love to hear it again. 


We light all the candles of the Advent Wreath, the four Beeswax and 
the Large White Christmas or Christ Candle. 


We read from God’s word Luke Chapter 2,:1—20 and Matthew 2:1-12 


Years ago there was a legend that each Christmas the Christ Child 
came again to earth and wandered from House to House looking for a place to 
rest. But people would be so busy feasting and opening packages that they 
never recognized Him. The poor Christ Child shivered in the cold while 
Christians made merry in their warm homes. But, there were many who 
wanted to welcome him as a guest, and these people lighted candles to show 
Him the way into their family circle. Our Candles is our homes show our 
love for the Christ Child and our constant invitation to Him to come to us, 
abide with us, our Lord Emmanuel. 


The final spring of an herb is that in our Advent Wreath is Thyme. 
Thyme is for the bravery of the Holy Child. 


Let us pray: 


Thank you father, for what Jesus has meant wherever hearts and 
homes have opened to receive Him. AMEN 


NOTE FOR PUBLICATION? I am not the complete author of this document. 
This was copied from a florist calendar from the 1940’s. Though much of the 
added work is my own the idea was from that calendar. 
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SURVEY ADVENT 2000 


The following subjective questions are part of my Doctor of Ministry 
Degree program. | want you to answer as your feelings and heart tell you, 
and to be honest. They are vital to the worship experience of your church 
and the more detail you can offer, the better. 


1. Did you notice anything different in the Advent/Christmas services? 
lf so, what? 


2. Do you remember the text that were used? . If so, can you 
remember the Gospel they were from? . What was the overall 
theme? 

Did the Pastor use different senses? _.. If so, which ones did he 


emphasize? 


3. Was there any difference in the audience participation? If so, 
what? 


4. Did the Pastor use notes? Did he preach from the Pulpit? 

Was there any differences in the style of Worship? __ Were there any 
differences in the order of worship? . Was the Call to worship 
different? . Was there any difference in the choir and its 
participation? . Did you like the changes? 





5. What was different in your participation and response? 


6. Did you particularly like or dislike the services? 
Would you like to see more services done in this style? 


7. lf you worshipped in this style every Sunday, how would you feel? 


APPENDIX E 
USE OF THE SMELL MEMORY CARD 
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Instructions for use of the “smell-memory Card. 


As late as possible before this card is used place certain smells on the corner in 
as much density as possible. Here are some suggestions. 


1.Joy perfume- It is made from the essences from rose petals. It is very 
expensive in any form. 


2. Oil of cinnamon, lemon, or peppermint- The fragrance quickly disappears. 
Suspension in mineral or olive oil helps retain the smell. 


3. Barbecue Sauce. This is the most often recognized smell in the United 
States. It is another smell that is helped when mixed with a little fragrance free 
oll. 


4. Use anointing oil which has frankincense in it. This is not a known smell but 
is one of the gift of the magi. 


Make sure in your written or verbal instructions, that you try to encourage your 
participants to not identify the fragrance, but indeed connect the fragrance with a 
past event. Remind them that this sense is often associated with memory 
function. Ask the participants to close their eyes to lesson visual input. The 
lines in each section are there for writing down their thoughts. Encourage them 
to share with the congregation their thoughts and ideas. 
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Sample Card 
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